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Guidance Service in Two Hundred 


Secondary Schools* 


M. L. ALTSTETTER 


T is IS PROBABLY no phase of wise unemployed youths, and the difficulty 


the secondary school program more diffi- 
cult to evaluate than its guidance service. 


There are several rea- 
sons for this, but the 
chief one is the fact that 
it deals so largely with 
intangibles, including as 
it does the ascertaining 
of the varying interests, 
changing ambitions, and 
undetermined abilities 
of the pupils, the na- 
ture of their unknown 
future, and particularly 
the difficulty of either 
knowing or evaluating 
the results of guidance. 

Moreover, the field is 
relatively mew; staff 
members as a rule know 
little or nothing about 
it, and trained counsel- 
ors very often are lack- 
ing. Consequently there 
is too often no definitely 
organized guidance pro- 
gram. The increasingly 
hetero nature of 


the secondary school enrollment, the neces- 
sity of meeting the current needs of other- 





*A report of one phase of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 


* The Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards is a 
joint undertaking of the six re- 
gional associations of colleges 
and secondary schools which for 
four years bas been developing 
improved methods for evalua- 
tion, accreditation, and stimula- 
tion of secondary schools. Last 
year its tentative materials were 
submitted to extensive experi- 
mental tryout in a carefully 
chosen group of two bundred 
secondary schools of all sizes, 
types, and qualities located in 
every state in the country. Pre- 
liminary publication of the re- 
sults of certain phases of the 
study bas appeared in various 
educational journals. The com- 
plete report of the Cooperative 
Study will be ready for publica- 
tion in June and for distribution 
to interested schools in Septem- 
ber, 1938. 


of knowing what our very rapidly chang- 
ing social and economic life will demand 


in ten or twenty or forty 
years makes a good gui- 
dance service impera- 
tive in every school. 
Neither newness nor 
difficulty justifies ignor- 
ing the obligation. 
When the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary 
School Standards began 
its task of developing 
criteria which would 
identify the character- 
istics of good or poor 
schools and of evaluat- 
ing and _ stimulating 
schools, guidance ser- 
vice was made one of 
the important matters 
for consideration. Be- 
cause of the newness of 
guidance and of the 
difficulties involved in 
the organization and de- 
velopment of a good 
guidance service, the 


Cooperative Study has given as much 
space to guidance in its body of evalu- 


ative criteria as to any other phase of 


the school and school work. 


A total 
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of 210 criterial and 57 evaluative items 
was placed at the disposal of the 200 sec- 
ondary schools* that collaborated with 
the Cooperative Study during 1936-37 
for evaluating their guidance service. Vis- 
iting committees representing the Coop- 
erative Study used the same material for 
evaluating the school and noted any 
changes in evaluation which they felt 
should be made. This material was then 
sent to the headquarters office for analysis 
and comparative study. 


Major AsPEcts STUDIED 

The five major aspects of the guidance 
service studied include (1) a proper un- 
derstanding among the school, home, and 
community, including information re- 
garding the home itself and the commu- 
nity from which the pupils come; (2) 
articulation between the schools from 
which most of the secondary school’s pu- 
pils come and the secondary school itself; 
(3) data and information regarding each 
individual pupil; (4) the guidance pro- 
gram proper—its organization, provisions 
for operation, and results; and (5) the 
operation of the guidance service in post- 
school and in out-of-school relationships. 

A reorganization of the material since 
its use during 1936-37 has transferred 
most of the first item above to other areas. 
Therefore only minor consideration is 
here given to matters concerning the rela- 
tions between the school and the home 
and community. This does not mean that 
such matters are now regarded as of little 
or no importance; they have been trans- 
ferred, not discarded. The outline of the 





* For information concerning the history and 
methods of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards and the choice and representa- 
tive character of the 200 schools upon which the 
present article is based, see Walter C. Eells, ‘The 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards,” 
Educational Record, (April 1936), 17:273-89; 
and E. D. Grizzell, “The Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards,” North Central 
Association Quarterly (July 1937), 12:34-44, 


five major aspects indicates in some meas- 
ure what is meant by guidance. Personnel 
records or pupil accounting data provide 
much of the material on which guidance 
is based. There should be a program and 
an organization to make guidance effec- 
tive and there should be anticipated out- 
comes, considered largely as objectives. 
Guidance does not, however, include the 
usual teaching-learning activities, particu- 
larly those that constitute the usual class- 
room procedures. 

The visiting committees for the Coop- 
erative Study were instructed to evaluate 
the various phases of the schools on a 
nation-wide basis, considering schools as 
they are, not as they would be ideally. 
Studies of results made by the staff in the 
headquarters office indicated that this task 
has been surprisingly well done. Reports 
from the visiting committees indicated 
that guidance service is probably less well 
organized and is operating less effectively 
than any other phase of secondary school 
activity. A study of the materials returned 
to the headquarters office supports the re- 
ports of the visiting committees. Four 
major phases of the guidance service have 
been evaluated, weighted, and combined 
into a percentile score. On this basis the 
200 schools have been ranked, the highest 
rating in the case of guidance service be- 
ing 100 and the lowest 0.00. The latter 
school wrote this comment on the gui- 
dance service blank: “Due to the fact that 
the small number of students makes in- 
timate contact and acquaintance possible 
with all the students, the guidance that 
we do hardly merits the dignity of the 
name PROGRAM.” The school therefore 
made no attempt at evaluation. The visit- 
ing committee confirmed the above state- 
ment but added there was an absence of 
guidance comscigusness on the part of the 
school. The school rating highest was one 
of the last schools visited by the committee. 
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It should be emphasized that the rating as- 
signed does not mean that the guidance 
service was nearly perfect in this school; 
the rating simply indicates relative merit 
as compared with other schools. The 
schools rating highest and lowest are both 
public schools, the former a very large 
school. 

In TABLE I are indicated the scores in 
each of four major aspects of guidance 
service for the ten highest ranking and the 
ten lowest ranking schools. 

The magnitude of the difference be- 
tween the guidance service provided by 
the ten schools rating highest in this re- 
spect and the ten rating lowest is very 
evident in TABLE I. The x in the case of 
two schools signifies that the provision 


does not properly apply to these schools. 
More specifically, the two schools so 
marked are private schools which cannot 
well be expected to maintain the relations 
called for under “articulation with other 
schools’’ because their contacts are almost 
entirely with parents or guardians, not 
with the schools which their pupils may 
previously have attended. 

Variation of ratings on the four divi- 
sions of guidance service within schools 
is evident from a study of TABLE I. There 
is eyidence that schools rating low vary 
more greatly than do schools rating high. 
Since variation upward in the case of the 
schools rating high and downward in the 
case of schools rating low is somewhat 
restricted, range of variation is better in- 





TABLE I 


COMPONENT PERCENTILE SCORES FOR TEN SCHOOLS RANKING HIGHEST 
AND TEN SCHOOLS RANKING LOWEST IN GUIDANCE SERVICE 








Articulation With Information Tpe Guidance Post-school 
School Other Schools Regarding Pupils Program Relationships 
HIGHEST TEN 
a iddaaie ce 100 99 99 99 
alas ores. 97 99 98 99 
Ee x 95 99 98 
ae 97 99 97 95 
a het Seece 99 98 99 84 
Mitutepekes 92 93 95 97 
Ra ghis's oa « 92 88 98 84 
iM edeéeees 92 94 95 84 
a x. , 96 93 84 
Tine o's cee cee 76 98 89 97 
LOWEST TEN 
Q ca wawae 0 20 5 3 
| 8 15 3 4 
a ae 33 11 1 0 
a Giesss ees 13 3 4 16 
EE Ds 06's « 0 2 8 11 
ere 8 1 6 11 
Terr 13 3 5 4 
a 0 2 3 0 
a 0 3 1 0 
Aas » & « « 0 0 0 0 
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dicated in schools rating at or near the 
fiftieth percentile. TABLE II shows how 
four such schools rate in the four aspects 
of guidance service evaluated. School M 
has a score of only 13 in articulation with 
other schools but nearly three times that 
score in information regarding pupils, 
more than four times that score in the 
guidance program itself, and more than 
five times that score in post-school rela- 
tionships. 


ment of the school is likewise planned on 
the basis of relative values. A study and 
analysis of a school should, therefore, de- 
termine not only its elements of weakness 
and of strength but should also suggest 
points of attack for effecting improve- 
ment. 

Full and accurate information regard- 


"ing pupils is evidently essential for proper 


guidance. Such information may be filed 
in abundance on well-organized forms, 





TABLE II 
VARIATIONS OF SCORES IN FouR ASPECTS OF THE GUIDANCE SERVICE IN Four SCHOOLS 








Articulation With Information The Guidance Post-school 
School Other Schools Regarding Pupils Program Relationships 
ae véchueeet 13 37 58 69 
7 send 33 61 54 30 
re es 21 69 41 69 
 sseeneatn 21 41 56 69 





The Cooperative Study holds that deter- 
mination of the strong and the weak ele- 
ments of a school and its program is a 
most important step in improving the 
school. In TABLE I it was indicated that 
certain schools may not need to rank high, 
or even make provision for certain phases 
of the usual requirements (see schools C 
and I). A small school with a stable 
teaching and administrative staff certainly 
does not need as complete pupil account- 
ing records and facilities as does a large 
school or another small school whose staff 
changes quite largely from year to year. 

Such considerations, however, never ex- 
| cuse a school from having as good and 
| complete provisions as possible or as 
necessary for making guidance service ef- 
fective. In evaluating a school, fairness 
and intelligence both require that worth 
and importance of factors be taken into 
consideration. This is true whether the 
school is evaluating itself or is being eval- 
uated by an accrediting agency. Improve- 


but unless used or made readily available 
for use it is of little value. Machinery is 
desirable, but it is useless and too expen- 
sive if it does not function. A school 
which has carefully evaluated its guidance 
service on the basis of over 200 criteria 
should by this means be able to determine 
the relatively strong and weak elements, 
to recognize the relationships between 
such elements, to determine their relative 
importance and thus to effect improve- 
ments. | 
Since the Cooperative Study is nation- 
wide in its scope and includes several 
types of schools, an analysis of the gui- 
dance service by regional associations and 
by types of schools is presented in TABLE 
III. If the proportional distribution of 
schools on quality of guidance service 
were the same as in the entire group of 
schools, there would be an entry of 25 in 
each column. Wide variation between re- 
gional associations is, however, evident. 
The difference between public schools 
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nd private schools may be due in part to 
nore specific aims of the latter. Many 
rivate schools are boarding schools, and 
rganized guidance service in such schools 
is almost inevitable if the school is to 
operate at all. This does not argue that 
guidance service in public schools is less 
necessary; but such schools can leave it 
undone, assuming that the home and 
other social agencies will take care of such 
needs. Moreover, denominational schools 
provide religious guidance, which is en- 
tirely omitted in most public schools, in 
many cases because forbidden by law. 

All these conditions favor a better func- 
tioning guidance service in private than 
in public schools. The fact that the per- 
centage of accredited and non-accredited 
schools in the highest quarter is prac- 
tically the same is due in part to the fact 
that many private schools and several 


large public schools have not been inter- 
ested in being accredited. Over half of 
the non-accredited schools are in the low- 
est quarter. This leaves 24 per cent of 
such schools in the two middle quarters. 
In other words there are a few non- 
accredited schools in the highest quarter 
of all schools in the matter of quality of 
guidance service offered; some are in the 
middle half, but most of them are in the 
lowest quarter. This indicates that non- 
accredited schools are not necessarily poor 
schools, or at least are not poor in all 
aspects of guidance service. 

A quite definite relationship between 
size of school and quality of guidance ser- 
vice offered is indicated in TABLE III. In 
the highest ranking quarter of schools 
this service decreases in quality from the 
largest to the smallest group of schools, 
while in the lowest ranking quarter the 





TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF THE GUIDANCE SERVICE IN THE HIGHEST AND THE LOWEST QUARTER OF 
SCHOOLS BY REGIONS AND TYPES OF SCHOOLS 








Number of Per Cent of Schools Per Cent of Schools 
Schools in Highest Quarter in Lowest Quarter 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS: 
New England............. 19 32 16 
Middle States ............. 23 48 13 
North Central ............ 89 22 22 
EES hoo bets bow 000 woh 43 7 42 
ET TTT 17 30 35 
en on o's we 9 56 0 
TYPES 
SS bo diktnlns ce oobau 168 20 28 
Es cea tee od ho ae 32 53 9 
ACCREDITATION : 
sc Ch adss «naee 175 25 21 
Non-accredited ........... 25 24 52 
SIZE: 
a 28 57 7 
I ee 31 26 2 
Ge 65 20 14 
SS Ss 76 17 40 
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same trend is indicated. However, seven- 
teen per cent of the small schools offer 
better guidance service than do 43 per 
cent of the very large and 74 per cent of 
the large schools, according to this table. 
It was suggested above that a small school 
may not need as complete a pupil account- 
ing system or as full a record of informa- 
tion regarding pupils as do large schools. 

The data in TABLE I indicate that the 
poorest group of schools rates better in 
the matter of information regarding pu- 
pils than in the guidance program proper, 
while the highest rating quarter of schools 
rates better in the guidance program than 
in information regarding pupils. In other 
words, the poorer group of schools seems 
to lack the technical knowledge and skills 
_ required for good guidance service more 
than information regarding pupils. 


EVALUATION OF GUIDANCE SERVICE 


In addition to scoring and evaluating 
itself on the basis of over 200 criteria, 
each school was also asked to give infor- 
mation regarding the following: (1) 
What are the best elements or character- 
istics of the guidance service? (2) In 
what respects is the guidance service least 
adequate or in greatest need of improve- 
ment? (3) In what respects has it been 
improved since September 1, 1935? (4) 


‘sonal attention to pupils. 


What improvements are now being made 
or are planned for the immediate future? 
(5) What studies has the school made in 
this field since September, 1934, or is it 
now making? This is, of course, a sort 
of soul-searching ordeal to which the 
school was subjected. <[he purpose was 
to give the school an opportunity to make 
a general qualitative evaluation of itself, 
apart from the detailed responses called 
for by the criteria. The responses to the 
questions merit attention. TABLE IV 
shows in parallel columns the eight phases 
named most often as best and the eight 
named most often as least adequate 
phases of the guidance service. 
Personal guidance as here used is a 
ther broad term. Small schools particu- 
rly stated that because of the small num- 
t of pupils it was possible to give per- 
The term 
“individual attention” describes quite ac- 
curately the nature of personal guidance 
indicated in most cases. The term “teach- 
ing staff” very commonly connoted atti- 
tude rather than ability; in fact, a direct 
statement of competence of the staff was 
very rare. Educational guidance was men- 
tioned commonly by two types of schools 
—private college preparatory schools anc 
small public schools that seemingly were 
proud of the fact that they were accred- 








TABLE IV 
BEstT AND LEAST ADEQUATE PHASES OF THE GUIDANCE SERVICE 





Number of Times 


Best Elements Indicated 


Number of Times 
Least Adequate Indicated 





Personal guidance 
Teaching staff 

Educational guidance 
Contact with homes 
Conferences and interviews 
Pupil activities 

Vocational guidance 
Trained counselors 


CON AVY AWN & 


Sp perp a of program. 51 
Lack of = 46 
Follow-up o ils 38 
Teachin ‘af , 34 
Record forms and facilities 
Trained counselors 28 
Vocational guidance 23 
21 
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ited. Contact with homes was mentioned g visitors convinces the writer that many 





most often by small schools and consisted 
of knowledge of the home and family, 
or desirable working relations with the 
homes, or both. Conferences and inter- 
views might easily have been mentioned 
much more often. Certainly such rela- 
tionships are not rare in any school. 
Pupil activities mentioned most often 
were the homeroom, school assembly, and 
pupil participation in government. Voca- 
tional guidance was usually limited to ser- 
vice in one or two fields, most often 
commercial. The term “‘trained counsel- 
ors” includes not only regular staff mem- 
bers but also accessibility to the service of 
psychologists and psychiatrists. These ex- 
planations are not made in order to de- 
preciate the answers to the request for best 
elements, but in order to present a more 
accurate picture of them. Very evidently 
the fact that something is stated as best 
in a particular school does not mean that 


it is necessarily very good; in fact, it may 


be quite mediocre. Schools did not over- 
state when a poor provision was indicated 
as best. 


REORGANIZATION NEEDED 
On the other hand, the provisions stated 
as*least adequate’ were very probably in- 
ferior not only relatively but absolutely. 
A study of the materials available and 
the reports of the Cooperative Study’s 


more than 51 schools need to organize 
their program for guidance more effec- 
tively. That lack of time for guidance 
|should be mentioned by less than a fourth 
of the schools is quite surprising; it can 
certainly be justified easily in many cases. 
Ninadequacy of teaching staff, both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively, might have 
been mentioned much more often. In this 
classification are also included mention of 
inadequate clerical staff for keeping per- 
sonal records. Does the reader believe 
that only a little more than a seventh of 
the schools are in quite dire need of 
trained counselors? Or is only one school 
in ten far from being adequately provided 
with means for testing psychological or 
aptitude traits or abilities? 

Recognition by a school of its strong 
and its weak elements is important. 
Strengthening of weaknesses is also im- 


) portant. What have schools done or are 


they doing in this respect? The answers 
to questions 3 and 4 may be combined in 
order to reflect the school’s attitude in the 
matter of improvement. TABLE V gives 
some indication regarding what was be- 
ing done, had been done, or was being 
planned in order that the'puidance service 
might become better." Only six factors 
were mentioned more than 20 times. A 
statement of these factors constitutes a 
commendable showing; improvement in 





TABLE V 
IMPROVEMENT OF GUIDANCE SERVICE 





Nature of Improvement 


Nember of Times 
Mentioned 





Record forms and facilities for record keeping 

Number or ability in guidance of staff 

Guidance in or information regarding vocations 

Better organization of the program for guidance 

Library facilities pertaining to guidance .........--.++00+++55 
Extent and adequacy of the testing facilities 


47 
35 
32 
25 
25 
21 
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such factors of the guidance service should 
produce desirable results. The statements 
as given in TABLE V are generalizations 
and therefore have implication of both 
breadth and depth. But if the individual 
statements given by the schools were 
examined it would be found that rather 
insignificant details and vague platitudes 
constitute too large a part of the total. 
This applies too often, also, to other fac- 
tors named but not included in TABLE V. 
Certainly organizing a more effective sys- 
tem of awards, for example, does not 
constitute a great improvement of the 
guidance service. Seventy-nine schools in- 
dicated no improvement made, and 84 
were making none and planning none. 

Finally, in answer to question 5, ‘““What 
studies have the schools made or are they 
now making?” a total of only 84 re- 
sponses were received. Thirteen of these 
were follow-up studies of former pupils 
and included sometimes only one graduat- 
ing class or drop-outs of the current or 
past year. A general study of guidance, 
often the reading of a few books by the 
principal or several faculty meetings de- 
voted to the subject, was reported by 34 
schools. “Club situation studied in 
March” is one study reported. It should 
be remembered that a school may have 
reported three or four so-called studies. 
A total of 127 out of 200 schools made 
no answer whatever to the question. 
Surely if improvements had been made 
or were being seriously planned the fact 
would have been indicated. 

What is not mentioned, or mentioned 


very seldom, is also an indication of the 
thought devoted to a subject. Physical 
and health guidance was mentioned only 
four times; report forms and facilities for 
reporting, six times; informing pupils re- 
garding the school, only twice; visitation, 
four times; and results of guidance, not 
at all. 


GUIDANCE TRAINING NEEDED 


It is regrettable that a more favorable 
report of the guidance service found in 
200 selected schools of the United States 
cannot be given. It may well be asked if 
better conditions might properly have 
been expected. Real guidance is a difficult 
undertaking, and teachers who have had 
no training in the subject, or have not even 
studied it incidentally, cannot be expected 
to do it well. Those who have studied it 
may well feel their incompetence to un- 
dertake such a difficult task, unless under 
competent leadership. Such leadership is 
also too generally lacking. These condi- 
tions are not a matter of mere indifference 
on the part of staff members; rather they 
are evidence of failure to realize the im- 
portance of the task or realization of in- 
competence by staff members. A sample 
of 588 teachers of all subjects in all types 
of schools indicates that only one in six 
had any academic credit whatever in 
formal courses in guidance. The average 
per teacher is 0.5 semester hours. Not 
until guidance training becomes a recog 
nized part of a teacher's and administra- 
tor’s preparation can good guidance be ex- 
pected in the schools. Hasten the time! 
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Take Rochester, for Example — 


RAYMOND G. FULLER 


Te HEAD this article with such a 
title as “Occupational Adjustment in 
Rochester’” would imply too much. It 
might suggest that we had studied that 


grown in scope and reputation had its 
organized beginnings. We knew a little, 
in advance, about the Rochester Athe- 
mnaeum and Mechanics Institute and its 
educational and guidance methods, and 


subject, or at least some part or phase of 


it, with a certain degree 
of thoroughness. We 
haven't made a survey, 
and are not attempting 
any appraisals. This 
is merely a cursory ac- 
count of various things 
seen and heard on a 
brief visit to a city where 
interesting things are 
continuing to happen— 
if “happen” is the word 
—in the field of occu- 
pational adjustment, in- 
clusive naturally of edu- 
cation and guidance. 
The Rochester to 
which we journeyed is 


= In many cities of the United 
States a surprising number of 
agencies are involved in provid- 
ing occupational adjustment for 
the entire community. They in- 
clude public and private schools 
and colleges; industrial, civic, 
and social welfare groups; city, 
state, and federal agencies. With 
the cooperation of the National 
Occupational Conference, Occu- 
pations presents a generai over- 
view of adjustment activities in 
one of these cities in the hope 
that the account will provide 
stimulation for other communi- 
ties to take stock of all available 
resources. 


that little seemed al- 
most too good to be 
true. 

So, with these and 
similar starting-points 
of inquiry, we came to 
Rochester. Now we do 
not wish to be unduly 
statistical, only enough 
for background _ pur- 
poses, but the city’s pop- 
ulation in 1930 was 
328,132, with a nearly 
equal number of people 
in the suburban area. 
The Chamber of Com- 
merce gives the esti- 
mated present popula- 


the one in New York. 

Famous for music and for clothing, 
camera, optical, and other manufactures, 
we remembered it en route as the scene of 
a three-year experimental demonstration, 
known widely as the Public Employment 
Center of Rochester, which didn’t last 
quite as long as, in various quarters, it 
had been expected to last. We also 
thought of Rochester as one of the first 
communities east of the Mississippi, or 
the Rockies, to establish junior high 
schools—in which more than twenty years 
ago, a program of educational and voca- 
tional guidance that has since greatly 


tion of the city proper 
as around 337,000 and the number 
employed “in normal times’ as around 
145,000. Some of these employed doubt- 
less live in the suburbs, but the fig- 
ure is approximately the same as that 
obtained for Rochester in the Census of 
1930, when the proportion of male work- 
ers was more than two-thirds of the total, 
and when 43.9 per cent of the gainfully 
occupied were in manufacturing, 15.1 per 
cent in trade, 13.1 in clerical pursuits, 
9.5 in domestic service, 8.4 in profes- 
sional service, 7.1 in transportation, and 
so on. Both in number and proportion 
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all of these groups, except manufacturing, 
showed increases between 1920 and 1930. 
Whatever have been the trends in occupa- 
tional distribution during the last few 
years, the number of factory employees 
(including office force) rose from 38,650 
in 1932 to 59,677 in 1936. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS SURVEYED 


We learned that the Department of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance in 
the public schools had in press the report 
of a recently completed study called Edu- 
cational and Occupational Trends in 
Rochester. We mention this, especially, 
because it is indicative of the efforts of 
that department to supply the counselors 
with up-to-date information, and likewise 
indicative of the practice of the Board of 
Education to plan its curricular offerings 
in the light of community needs and op- 
portunities. The study was sponsored by 
the Advisory Board for Vocational and 
Extension Education, which functions 
under the Board of Education. 

A hasty glance at the educational sta- 
tistics in the printer’s copy of this report 
told us that the public school enrollment 
is something like 49,000; in parochial 
schools, 16,000. In both the public and 
parochial high schools, enrollment has 
been going up in recent years; in the ele- 
mentary schools, going down. Registra- 
tion in grades 9 to 12 inclusive of the 
public schools, in January last year, was 
16,002, about equally divided between 
boys and girls. A third of them were tak- 
ing commercial courses, 25 per cent col- 
lege preparatory, 16 per cent general aca- 
demic, 12 per cent industrial arts, 8 per 

cent vocational (we're using the official 
terms), with smaller percentages in house- 
hold arts, fine arts, and technical courses. 
Girls predominated in the commercial 
courses, boys in industrial arts and voca- 
tional (mechanical and trades) courses. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Of the 2,651 high school graduates of the 
class of 1936, roughly 23 per cent went 
on to college or to special vocational and 
professional schools. Twelve and a half 
per cent of the graduates entered colleges 
of the liberal arts type. 

We have noted the recent study of 
occupational trends and distribution, in 
which the Department participated. It is 
now cooperating (through Cari Lauter- 
bach, vocational counselor in the Men's 
College) along with the Sales Managers’ 
Club of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Rochester Business Institute, and the local 
office of the State Employment Service, in 
the University’s Men’s College project— 
a “Survey of Sales Opportunities for 
Young People” in thirty of Rochester's 
leading manufacturing and business estab- 
lishments, apart from retail stores. Data 
descriptive of each company’s organiza- 
tion, nature of the product, positions of 
all grades, qualifications of applicants, 
salary and working conditions, advance- 
ment and future, etc., are being gathered 
by selected students in one of C. Luther 
Fry’s sociology classes at the University, 
who are thus at the same time getting 
practical experience in research. 


DEMAND FOR SKILLED WORKERS 


Rochester, described by the Chamber 
of Commerce as “the diversified work- 
shop of New York State,” makes an un- 
usual demand for skilled and semi-skilled 
workers. The importance of a local sup- 
ply has grown in recent years since restric- 
tions on immigration cut off the foreign 
supply of needed optical and other crafts- 
men and technicians. In part, the study 
to which we have referred consisted of a 
survey of industrial occupations. Data 
gathered by means of a questionnaire ad- 
dressed to industrial employers disclose 
a good deal about the character of existing 
jobs, whether skilled, semi-skilled, or 
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unskilled, and whether lying in mechan- 
ical, chemical, electrical, or other areas of 
skill and knowledge. That is to say, an 
attempt was made to classify realistically 
and usefully for educational and guidance 
purposes, in recognition of the fact that a 
particular manufacturing plant may have 
use for a great variety of occupational and 
technical skills, while an individual 
grounded in some special kind of skill (as 
a tool or instrument maker, for example) 
may find employment opportunities in a 
number of different establishments and 
industries. 

The general attitude of the Advisory 
Board, and presumably of the Board of 
Education, toward vocational training for 
industry, so far as the public schools are 
concerned, is that “such training should 
seek to develop a mechanical background 
for trades and other occupations requir- 
ing skill and technical knowledge,” accord- 
ing to the letter accompanying the ques- 
tionnaire previously mentioned. “Skill, 
it is realized, can only be developed fully 
through years of shop practice. On the 
other hand, the schools strive to develop 
a proper attitude toward skilled trades, 
skilled jobs, and other occupations on the 
part of pupils who are to earn their liv- 
ing in such employment. Also, through 
evening sessions the schools can assist am- 
bitious young men already employed and 
desirous of acquiring additional skill and 
related knowledge.’ Several employers 
with whom we talked expressed very 
much the same ideas and sentiments. 
Others declared they “would just as soon 
take graduates of the academic high 
schools and train them if of good general 
ability.” 

It should be borne in mind that Roch- 
ester has its Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute, closely tied in with the nature 
and needs of industry and business in the 
city and surrounding region. The Insti- 


tute is a privately administered school of 
technology for high school graduates of 
18 years or older. Qualified non-graduates 
are also admitted. It provides training 
for positions on the supervisory and 
skilled technician level through its full- 
time and cooperative mechanical, chem- 
ical, electrical, and other programs. Em- 
ployees of local industries attend its eve- 
ning classes in large numbers, with the 
encouragement and often the financial aid 
of their employers. 

In the public school system, while most 
of the industrial training is a basic prep- 
aration to be supplemented by training 
on the job or by advanced courses, oppor- 
tunities for further specialization have not 
been neglected. Post-graduate and eve- 
ning-school courses for those who wish ad- 
ditional training (or who haven't had any ) 
are offered, while the evening schools 
serve hundreds of those already em- 
ployed, again with encouragement from 
their employers. But since these courses 
are free, except for nominal fees, the 
element of financial aid does not enter 
in so often. Short terminal courses along 
vocational lines are a feature of school 
board policy in post-graduate and exten- 
sion education. 


EXPAND RETAIL SALES TRAINING 


Out of the study of educational and 
occupational trends grew a clearer realiza- 
tion that vocational training for girls was 
too limited in scope, with its emphasis on 
domestic science and the commercial sub- 
jects. A recent addition to the curriculum 
at the Vocational High School is cosme- 
tology, reduced to such terms as hair 
dressing, manicuring, and beauty culture. 
The new courses in the “distributive oc- 
cupations,”’ to use the now familiar phrase, 
provide further variety in training oppor- 
tunities for girls, though they are open to 
both sexes. This is not saying that retail 
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salesmanship formerly had been neglected, 
but the program has been notably ex- 
panded under the George-Deen Act (de- 
scribed in OccupaTIONsS for October, 
1936). Rochester has an allotment of 
federal-state funds for the purposes of 
this Act, administered through the State 
Department of Education.* 

Developments in sales training fol- 
lowed a local survey in which the Retail 
Merchants’ Council of the Chamber of 
Commerce cooperated with the Board of 
Education, as it is continuing to do in 
making the whole project for training in 
distributive occupations a success. In an- 
swer to a questionnaire, store Owners in 
Rochester reported that they could take 
500 to 1,000 young men and women an- 
nually in their sales departments, but that 
the applicants should have had at least a 
high school education and preferably 
some definite training along retail lines. 
It was also found that men and women in 
retail store jobs would welcome specialized 
training for improvement of their work 
and prospects. This story seems to illus- 
trate once more how business and educa- 
tion, industry and education, pull together 
for common ends. 


CONSULTANT SERVICE 


Even to a stranger within the gates it 
was pleasant to hear that the evening 
school and adult education program, un- 
der the Board of Education, has been 
resumed since its discontinuance in the 
early depression years and now tops all 
previous records both in the variety of 
its offerings and in the number of persons 
enrolled. We wish particularly to men- 
tion the Consultant Service set up in con- 
junction with the evening schools. This 
“is provided for adults who wish advice 





* Since 1923 The Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute has had a three-year cooperative program 
in Retail Distribution. 


in planning study programs, in working 
out personal problems, and in discovering 
occupational opportunities in the com- 
munity.” The staff at each of four con- 
sultation centers consists of an educational 
counselor and a psychologist furnished by 
the school board, and a placement coun- 
selor furnished by the State Employment 
Service. 


SEVEN-FIVE PLAN 


Having had it in mind that guidance 
in Rochester had grown up in the junior 
and junior-senior high schools, it came 
as a surprise to discover that Rochester 
has definitely adopted the seven-five plan 
and it is now practically a fait accompli. 
The superintendent of schools, James M. 
Spinning, carefully explained to us how 
it came about through increased second- 
ary school enrollments and decreased 
building activities in the depression. 
Questioned about causes and implications 
of this change in school organization, Mr. 
Spinning said: 

“We must accept as a part and a desir- 
able part of the great social movement 
now in progress the fact that the school 
age of boys and girls of the present and 
of the coming generation will extend 
throughout their teens. A new organiza- 
tion, the upper five-year school, is arising 
to meet their needs. Our board has con- 
soled itself for the abandonment of the 
junior high school organization by re- 
flecting that the junior high school idea 
need not necessarily be lost under the 
seven-five plan; that the guidance pro- 
gram which is at the heart of the junior 
high school, the differentiation in courses, 
and the development of vocational and 
avocational interests can, in large measure, 
be conserved under the seven-five plan. 
The seven-five organization in itself of- 
fers new and untried possibilities. If the 
new situation can be made to yield its 
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special values, and the benefits of the for- 
mer organization continued, we shall have 
a new school for a new age.” 

We asked others about this change in 
school organization and policy, with spe- 
cial reference to its significance for voca- 
tional guidance. Among them was A. 
Laura McGregor, long identified with the 
guidance movement in the Rochester 
schools and now Coordinator of Chiid 
Services. She spoke of advantages for 
guidance in a five-year high school, point- 
ing out that the school has the individual 
during a longer formative period and at 
a time when work is likely to become a 
close personal problem; also, that it per- 
mits a broader scope of majors and elec- 
tives, with more varied possibilities of 
individualized programs within the sched- 
ule and a longer sequence in carrying out 
those programs. Results will be watched 
with interest in other places. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE SCHOOLS 


A Department of Educational and Vo- 
cational Guidance was established a year 
ago with Robert Voss as director. Not 
that guidance is a novelty in the Rochester 
schools, which rightfully pride themselves 
on having done pioneering work in this 
field. Nor even that there hadn’t been a 
certain amount of supervision from the 
central office. A recent state law, how- 
ever, required the establishment of such a 
department in cities of 100,000 and over, 
and the present arrangement favors a 
greater concentration of attention on the 
task of developing and unifying the pro- 
gram. The policy of the department, we 
understand, is not to regiment the service, 
which varies in kind and amount in differ- 
ent localities of the city, but rather to 
implement it more effectively and to 
spread its best features over the whole 
system 


The coordination of all child services 
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in the public school system includes edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. These 
services had functioned in the schools 
prior to the adoption of the coordination 
plan two or three years ago, but not all 
of them as departments. The visiting 
teachers had been on the job since 1910 
or thereabouts, when visiting teachers had 
scarcely been heard of anywhere; and 
there are now sixteen of them working in 
the elementary schools under a director. 
The common function of these services, 
more or less obviously, is to know and 
serve the individual under conditions of 
mass education. Before the appointment 
of a Coordinator, an investigation showed 
a good many instances in which two or 
more of the services were engaged on the 
same individual case or in the same type 
of activity, while numerous individuals 
needing special consideration or treatment 
were known to none of the services, or 
at least not to the one best equipped to 
deal with the case. This was true even of 
local districts, as well as of the central 
office. Now the heads of the several ser- 
vices meet together in frequent confer- 
ence on call of the Coordinator. They 
comprise the Personnel Council, which 
discusses general problems and policies 
as well as individual cases, requiring first 
a pooling of information and then a con- 
sistent, constructive course of action. 


A PERSONNEL COUNCIL FOR EACH SCHOOL 


The present plan is to set up in each 
school a Personnel Council corresponding 
more or less closely with that in the cen- 
tral office. The Coordinator has begun 
this semester a series of conferences in 
the various schools looking toward closer 
integration of personnel work in each of 
them. In some schools the objective has 
already been fairly well achieved in an 
organized way. One of the few schools 
that we visited is the Benjamin Franklin 
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High School, where the Personnel Coun- 
cil—consisting of the principal, the vice- 
principal, the boys’ adviser, the girls’ ad- 
viser, the two counselors, the psychologist 
assigned to that school, and the attend- 
ance officer—holds weekly meetings to 
discuss both policies and cases. 

With the adoption of the coordination 
plan the heads of the child services were 
asked to formulate in writing their own 
conceptions of the functions of their own 
departments. This procedure proved in 
itself an effective aid to coordination by 
enlightening the directors themselves 
about one another’s aims and objectives 
and showing many instances of overlap- 
ping and even of omitted activities. In 
other words, it gave them a more compre- 
hensive view of the whole child-service 
picture, above the ruts of departmental 
channelization, and revealed neglected 
opportunities for cooperation. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL GUIDANCE 
DEPARTMENT 


In so short a story as we are writing, 
it is impossible to describe even cursorily 
the organization and procedures of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance in the 
Rochester public schools, but readers may 
be interested in the statement of functions 
lately prepared by the head of the new 
Department of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance: 


1. To organize, coordinate, conduct, and 
maintain a counseling service in each school 
which will assist pupils in the formulation 
of their long-term educational and occupa- 
tional plan in light of all mental, physical, 
economic, and personality factors involved. 

2. To cooperate with the directing heads 
of academic, commercial, industrial, tech- 
nical, industrial arts, home economics, fine 
arts, music, and health education departments 
to determine the possibilities of integrating 
guidance material with the courses of study 
in their respective fields, and to develop this 
material to meet the needs on every level of 
public education. 


3. To develop a close coordination with 
all other functional services of the school 
system which deal with pupils in terms of 
their long-term educational and occupational] 
plans. 

4. To develop and maintain a cumulative 
system of record keeping which embodies 
results of scholastic attainment together with 
all pertinent psychological, physiological, so- 
ciological information and personality factors 
essential in guiding and formuzating each 
individual's long-term educational and occu- 
pational plan. 

5. To assist in securing employment and 
maintaining a follow-up service for all drop- 
outs and all graduates from the secondary 
schools in cooperation with existing public 
and private agencies. 

6. To assemble and catalog all published 
and unpublished material which might serve 
as authentic information for developing up- 
to-date basic course material for group and 
individual educational and occupational gui- 
dance. 

7. To develop and publish professional 
and occupational guidance leaflets for group 
and individual instruction. 

8. To develop basic courses of study for 
group guidance instruction. 


9. To develop and maintain adequate up- 
to-date files of occupational and educational 
information in each school guidance depart- 
ment. 


10. To sponsor, direct, and support a pro- 
gram for the, improvement of counseling 
methods and techniques involved in indi- 
vidual and group instruction. 


11. To conduct research studies of the 
educational and local occupational oppor- 
tunities in cooperation with existing public 
and private agencies. 


Items No. 4 and No. 5 in the statement 
of departmental functions deserve a bit 
of amplification. They represent aims the 
realization of which still lie largely in the 
future. It is hoped to make the cumula- 
tive record system continuous through the 
entire school career of the individual. 
Cumulative records now come to the high 
school from the elementary schools, and 
in the high school are kept in personal 
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folders along with a growing collection of 
reports and memoranda, the information 
contained in which might be made more 
useful by reduction to significant items 
recorded in a single document. As to 
Item No. 5, that too expresses a hope 
that has not yet taken the form of a defi- 
nite plan. Of course, there are the usual 
occasional contacts between the schools, 
particularly the vocational and technical 
schools, and former students. But the 
adoption of some plan for systematic and 
continuous (or perhaps periodic) follow- 
up of both graduates and drop-outs would 
yield, it is felt, not only opportunities for 
further counseling and adjustment service 
to many of these boys and girls, but in- 
valuable information for guidance work 
and curriculum modification in the schools. 


COMMUNITY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Worthy of remark is the unusual degree 
of cooperation in Rochester between the 
schools and the State Employment Service. 
The school guidance department and the 
Employment Service (which has a junior 
division) have just put into effect a plan 
for coordinating their efforts relative to 
placement. Under this plan the actual 
task of placement rests entirely with the 
Employment Service. The school coun- 
selors register graduates and drop-outs 
who are interested in securing work and 
make appointments for them with the 
Employment Service. Information con- 
cerning individual students is made avail- 
able on forms provided by the Service. 

Reports on referrals to the Employment 
Service are made to the central guidance 
office, through which information from 
the Service regarding openings and place- 
ments is passed on to the schools. Ar- 
rangements have been made for meetings 
of school counselors and teachers at 
which placement counselors from the Em- 
ployment Service will confer with them, 
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and for talks by placement counselors to 
the graduating classes of the schools. 

Undoubtedly many placements will 
fall outside this procedure, since some of 
the larger manufacturing companies in 
Rochester do not use the Employment 
Service in full. They sometimes make 
their own selections of school youth di- 
rectly on the recommendation of princi- 
pals or teachers with whom they are in 
touch or otherwise through their employ- 
ment departments. * 

The same direct method applies to some 
extent with regard to commercial jobs. 
Nevertheless, the Employment Service is 
the designated placement agency of the 
public schools. Placements otherwise than 
through this channel are supposed to be 
reported regularly to the guidance office 
by the principals or teachers concerned. 


EMPLOYMENT CENTER 


In various quarters we inquired about 
the erstwhile demonstration center, set up 
in 1931 under the auspices of the New 
York State Advisory Council on Employ- 
ment Problems appointed by Frances Per- 
kins when she was Industrial Commis- 
sioner. What had come of it, locally? 
What were the outcomes for Rochester? 
“A complete fiasco—did more harm than 
good,” was the opinion of one spokesman 
for business and industry, but other rep- 
resentatives of this group did not feel so 
strongly and some believed that the re- 
sults on the whole were beneficial. There 
seem to have been personal and group 
frictions which still interfere, occasionally, 
with full cooperation in projects relating 
to employment and unemployment mat- 
ters. Generally speaking, however, rela- 
tions with community agencies were es- 





* Consequently an additional burden has thus 
been placed on the Employment Service to secure 
employment for the less occupationally desirable 
remainder. This also enhances the responsibility 
felt by the schools for the same group. 
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tablished which are still enjoyed by the 
Employment Service. 

Benefits from the Public Employment 
Center of Rochester came largely by way 
of procedures and practices which had a 
try-out in the demonstration and became 
incorporated in the organizational and 
procedural “‘set-up’’ of the state-wide pub- 
lic employment service. The value of a 
junior division, for instance, was shown; 
certain office routines and arrangements, 
too, were worked out as advantageous, 
and progress was made in standardization 
of records, forms and statistics. Local 
opinion, apparently, was not much im- 
pressed by experiments in the technical 
realm—as the testing program. But as 
one employment manager connected with 
industry said, the interest and discussion 
evoked by the Employment Center was a 
good thing for the community and for 
those, in particular, who had a profes- 
sional concern with problems of occupa- 
tional adjustment. A layman said that 
the demonstration had made the commu- 
nity conscious of the presence of a public 
employment service——a consciousness 
which has carried over to the present 
time, and is helpful in making the work 
of the State Employment Service effec- 
tive in Rochester. 

It may be said on behalf of the Center 
that it maintained high standards of op- 
eration, and attracted professional career 
workers to the service, that workers, pro- 
fessional and technical, who had never 
before used the Public Employment Serv- 
ice, became applicants, and that the Cen- 
ter pioneered in assembling statistical in- 
formation on employment and occupa- 
tional trends. 

The conclusion is, that if the experi- 
mental Public Employment Center has 
done no great good to Rochester, it has 
done likewise no great harm. We sug- 
gest, as a topic for research: What hap- 


pens, psychologically and practically, in 
the areas within which such an experi- 
mental demonstration actually operates? 
Are the benefits more likely to be gen- 
erally diffused than locally realized? And 
so forth. 


THE ROCHESTER INSTITUTE* 


Of course we should like to write pages 
on the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechan- 
ics Institute, in order to decant our facts 
and impressions about ‘“‘individualized 
education” and “‘counseled self-direction’’ 
in that extraordinarily exciting place, and 
to describe its various programs of occu- 
pational training and how the “core curric- 
ulum” for each program is constructed. 
There are approximately 700 students in 
the day courses, nearly all of them on the 
cooperative plan, under which they alter- 
nate a month’s work in school with a 
month’s work on the job. In the evening 
courses, offered in all departments, the 
enrollment is close to 2,700, including 
college graduates, superintendents and 
foremen in business and industrial plants, 
and workers of the rank-and-file descrip- 
tion. Both day and evening courses are 
modified continually in accordance with 
the changing needs of the community. 
Since 1928, the general problem of tech- 
niques in curriculum development has 
been in charge of W. W. Charters, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search at Ohio State University, and his 
assistant, R. W. Tyler, who also advise on 
educational methods. 

Individualized education at the Insti- 
tute, however, is an integration of tech- 
niques and methods embracing curricu- 
lum, instruction, counseling, administra- 
tion. Training is given for a constella- 
tion or family of jobs, determined on the 


* The Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics In- 
stitute recently published Blazing New Trails, an 
historical résumé of this century-old institution. 
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basis of local (and regional) study of in- 
dustries and occupations. This means that 
a student who completes a course of train- 
ing at the Institute has a broad back- 
ground of knowledge and skills applying 
to a whole area of related jobs, though di- 
rected more specifically toward one basic 
job. For example, a man who trains him- 
self in the Mechanical Department for 
the basic job of technical supervisor has a 
background of training which will also 
help equip him for such positions as fore- 
man of an experimental department, tool 
engineer, chief of testing, machine de- 
signer, or field engineer. 

Once the job constellations have been 
selected in the process of setting up a gen- 
eral curriculum in any field (as mechan- 
ical, industrial chemical, food administra- 
tion, retailing, etc.), an analysis is made 
of the activities carried on in the perform- 
ance of the jobs involved. Such activity 
lists supply the raw material used in de- 
veloping the core curriculum to meet the 
typical needs of the average student. This 
core curriculum, in turn, is the starting 
point around which are built those indi- 
vidual variations in program which are 
necessary to meet individual differences 
in desired outcomes, as well as individual 
differences in native endowment, habits, 
and ideals. Furthermore, the student's 
program is readjusted from time to time 
as growth or change takes place in the 
scheme of objectives worked out by the 
student, with accompanying evidence as 
to what further modifications are desir- 
able in his training program in order to 
obtain his optimum development. 

The underlying principle of such indi- 
vidualization is to further the achieve- 
ment of evolving goals and plans which 
are defined and progressively re-defined 
by the student for himself, with help and 
counsel from faculty members and fellow 
students. To a large extent, each indi- 
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vidual has opportunity to work on his 
Own initiative, at his own rate of speed, 
and make as much progress as his ability 
and interest. dictate. He works on one 
“unit” of his curriculum at a time, com- 
pleting that and passing on to another. 
Sometimes he works by himself, under 
individual supervision; sometimes in co- 
operation with a group functioning as a 
group, thus getting a valuable type of 
group experience. The counseling func- 
tion rests chiefly with the departmental 
supervisor. That is, the counselor is not 
off at one side of the instructional and 
administrative responsibility. All these 
functions are fused together in individual- 
ized education and counseled self-direc- 
tion at the Institute. 

A series of tests prior to admission 
gives extensive evidence regarding abili- 
ties and capacities. Each student is inter- 
viewed by the supervisor. References are 
looked up, and the high school record 
examined. An individual questionnaire is 
filled out. As soon as the student begins 
classes at the Institute, each member of 
the teaching staff maintains an anecdotal 
record of his behavior (see the article by 
Ben D. Wood entitled “Information for 
Guidance: the Anecdotal Method of Per- 
sonal Analysis," in OccUPATIONS for 
June, 1935). All this accumulating in- 
formation, assembled in the master be- 
havior journal kept in the supervisor's 
office, is primarily for counseling pur- 

oses. But we were more than a little ex- 
cited by President Mark Ellingson’s out- 
line of a research project based on the 
very full data that are thus brought to- 
gether on individual students. 

Among the students, inevitably, there 
are in the course of years a good many 
who present difficult problems of behav- 
ior and adjustment, with emotional fac- 
tors. A special faculty committee is now 
trying to divide the behavior problems 
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encountered into four major categories, 
comprising the cases (1) in which 
nothing can or should be done; (2) in 
which the instructors and counselors can 
do something; (3) in which psychiatric 
aid is indicated; and (4) which are be- 
yond even psychiatric aid.* More inten- 
sively, the committee is trying to discover 
the indices of forewarning and the char- 
acteristic patterns of behavior in each of 
these areas, to the end that methods of 
handling and treatment, on the part of 
the school, may be intelligent and service- 
able. None of these categories is more 
interesting and significant than the first, 
for assuredly there is often harm in un- 
necessary and ill-advised fussing over cer- 
tain individuals, though neglect in other 
instances may be tragic in its conse- 
quences. This doesn’t often happen, but 
. who knows? 


PROGRAMS AT THE INSTITUTE 


We have referred to some of the fifteen 
programs offered in the day curriculum of 
the Institute. The three-year program in 
photographic technology is notable, not 
only because of its correlation with the 
local community picture (no pun in- 
tended, nor advertisement of Rochester's 
famous Eastman Kodak Company) but 
because it is practically unique in the edu- 
cational field. In the department of ap- 
plied arts, we were interested in the self- 
rating scale which gives the student an 
opportunity to evaluate his own progress 
in comparison with standards established 
by students in previous years. A room is 
set apart for examples of excellent, me- 
dium, and poor work with reference to 
such technical matters as composition, 
light and shade, color and tone, and so 





* The Carnegie Corporation of New York re- 
cently granted the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute $15,000 for further investiga- 
tion and development of the anecdotal record in 
relation to the problems on Mental Hygiene. 


forth. The same idea is applied in other 
departments. 

We visited, too, the quarters of the 
publishing and printing program, with 
their rows of linotypes and presses—a 
complete and rather dazzling equipment. 
The news is that the Institute has taken 
over, by request, the Empire State Print- 
ing School formerly located at Ithaca and 
sponsored by the New York State Pub- 
lishers Association in collaboration with 
the national and New York City associa- 
tions. Here is provided, on the publishing 
and printing side, the sort of special and 
technical training that schools of journal- 
ism offer on the writing side. There is 
nothing like it in the country except per- 
haps at the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy in Pittsburgh. The basic terminal 
jobs shown on the tentative job chart 
for this department are composing room 
foreman, advertising room foreman, 
printing engineer, and pressroom fore- 
man, with numerous intermediate, sup- 
plementary, and related jobs. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


At the University there is a vocational 
counselor in both the Men’s College 
and the Women’s College. Notably well 
developed in the Women’s College is the 
system of keeping in close touch with 
graduates, especially during their first five 
years after graduation. This long-term 
acquaintance with individual students, ob- 
jectified through personnel records, is 
found exceedingly helpful in guidance 
and placement work. 

Since many seniors, in applying for 
their first jobs, are inexperienced in pre- 
senting themselves convincingly to a pro- 
spective employer, a trial employment in- 
terview with some qualified faculty mem- 
ber is afforded to students. After the 
trial interview, which relates to a desired 
specific job, the interviewer discusses the 
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merits and defects of the candidate with 
the girl herself and later with the place- 
ment secretary. Isabel K. Wallace, head 
of the counseling and placement service 
in the Women’s College, hails ‘the trial 
personal interview as serving a preven- 
tive and constructive aid to the seniors.” 
In Women’s College considerable use is 
made of summer apprenticeships and try- 
out experiences in a variety of jobs, in- 
cluding work in New York City invest- 
ment houses, volunteer work in bacterio- 
logical and public health laboratories. 
An interesting variation of the trial in- 
terview was recently demonstrated in the 
Men's College, where two realistic em- 
ployment interviews were staged with the 
aid of a personnel man from the Bausch 
and Lomb Co., a leading local manufac- 
turing concern. A discussion followed the 
two fifteen-minute interviews, which were 
criticized by students, participants, and 
members of the faculty. Asa result of the 
demonstration, the instructor in public 
speaking, has decided to devote one week 
of his classes to training for interviews. 
The offer of the vocational counselor to 
hold individual practice interviews has 
been accepted by numerous students. 


Various OTHER AGENCIES 


Other than educational and employ- 
ment agencies are concerned with prob- 
lems of occupational adjustment, in 
Rochester as elsewhere. The Rochester 
Civic Committee on Unemployment has 
lately published a case study of Five Hun- 
dred Maladjusted Y oung People who were 
“admittedly discontented or depressed in 
their present situation . . . because of 
their unemployment or because of some 
other factor in their environment.” 

Recently published, too, is a report, 
Looking Toward a Program for Roches- 
ter’s Young People, prepared by Carl R. 
Rogers, of the Child Study Department of 
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the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, and containing the findings 
and recommendations of a Conference on 
Youth Problems conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Rochester Council of Social 
Agencies. Representatives of the public 
schools, the University, and the Employ- 
ment Service, of welfare organizations 
and of business and industry, participated 
in this conference. In the foreword to 
this report it is said: “Certain recommen- 
dations are made for obtaining and dis- 
tributing continuous information in re- 
gard to employment opportunities. We 
need to know industry's needs for each 
trade and occupation if educational pro- 
grams are to be sensibly guided. We need 
to know not only the number of unem- 
ployed young people available, but the 
training and equipment which they bring. 
. . « Quite a different sort of urgency is 
represented by the serious lack of case- 
work resources for the maladjusted young 
person””—whether the maladjustment is 
occupational or emotional, or both, as it 
well may be. Only beginnings have yet 
been made in solving these two urgent 
problems. 

How much is Rochester doing for un- 
employed youth and adults, in the way 
of some sort of counseling or adjustment 
service? Not much. A little by way of the 
consultation service in connection with 
evening classes in the public schools, and 
something of a like nature at the Athen- 
aeum. But counsel and help for socially 
and emotionally maladjusted young peo- 
ple, as such, has not been developed very 
far. The YMCA and the YWCA have 
done a little, the NYA and the Big 
Sisters a good deal, with older boys and 
girls. The latter organization is think- 
ing seriously of extending its present 
service to this group on a professional 
social-work level, and plans are being 
developed with this aim in view. 
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We now close with apologies for hav- 
ing skipped so rapidly over so many 
topics, and having omitted so many others 
that might at least have been mentioned. 
But Rochester is a large city, and occupa- 
tional adjustment is a large subject. Time 
and space, notwithstanding Einstein, are 
limited. Nevertheless, even in this limited 
account, there are many indications and 
instances of cooperative activity on the 
part of community agencies and business 
and educational institutions in the field 
of occupational adjustment, in conducting 
studies and in making practical use of 
findings. 

The Conference on Youth Problems 
gave evidence of values resulting when 
social workers and educators get to- 
gether. We should like to have dwelt on 
the work of the Eastman School of Music 
which has made notable developments 
with tests of musical aptitude; and on 
the Edison Technical High School's vo- 
cational guidance activities. We have been 
unable in the allotted space to describe the 
various vocational conferences and insti- 


tutes, some of them held under the aus 
pices of a local newspaper; or to report 
the leadership Rochester's industries have 
taken in the field of personnel work, not- 
ably the Eastman Kodak Co. which em- 
ploys 18,000 out of the 145,000 gain- 
fully employed in Rochester. Any of thes« 
guidance and personnel activities would 
be worth an article in itself. So, indeed, 
would be those of various ‘‘service clubs,’ 
like Kiwanis, to say nothing of the adjust 
ment work of social-work agencies. W< 
could multiply examples of contributions 
made by various agencies and groups to 
different phases of the common problem 
of occupational adjustment in the com- 
munity, acting either separately or coop- 
eratively. 

Rochester may not yet have gone all 
the way to complete coordination and 
community-wide planning of all efforts 
and contributions in the occupational ad- 
justment field, but where there is so much 
cooperation of people, further coordina- 
tion of activities in a comprehensive com- 
munity program may be expected. 
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Seattle Meets Occupational Needs 


WORTH McCLURE 


Serr is sometimes described 
as the youngest city of its size in the 
world. Without debating its accuracy, 
the mathematics of this statement may 
reveal how the pioneer era has been tele- 
scoped here with the 
machine age. Eighty- 


from hampering tradition has assisted 

boards to maintain flexibility of service 

and, at the same time, successfully to 

resist tendencies toward educational crys- 

tallization that might otherwise have be 
come influential. 

The commerce of 


six years ago the first 
settlement was made 
upon Elliott Bay of 
Puget Sound. Only fifty 
years ago the ground 
now occupied by the 
present School Admin- 
istration Building was 
still covered with pri- 
meval forest. With a 
population of 80,000 
in 1900, the city grew 
to 365,000 in 1930, ac- 
cording to the Federal 
census. Industrial and 


© In an increasing number of 
communities Occupational Ad- 
justment is being viewed as a 
vital phase of the entire program 
of public education. Seattle's Su- 
perintendent of Schools, in the 
sixth of Occupations’ series by 
members of the NOC Occupa- 
tional Education T our, tells bow 
a young and vigorous city bas 
expanded the occupational offer- 
ings of its schools to meet com- 
munity needs and changing con- 
ditions. A feature is a Junior 
Placement Service organized un- 
der provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. 


this former lumber and 
fishing village is be- 
coming increasingly de- 
pendent upon technol- 
ogy. Situated on Puget 
Sound, with ninety 
miles of water front- 
age within the city lim- 
its, the city’s industrial 
field is now concerned, 
not only with lumber 
and fisheries, but also 
with trade and manu- 
facturing. There are 
numerous automobile 
accessory and assembly 


civic developments 
which have occupied 
three centuries in some cities of compar- 
able size on the Atlantic Seaboard thus 
have been foreshortened to half a cen- 
tury here. Seattle has had but one “‘native 
son” mayor, and the present governor of 
the state is the first native-born Wash- 
ingtonian to occupy that office. 

To keep pace with the dramatic growth 
of the last half-century, Seattle boards of 
education have faced a succession of or- 
ganization, housing, and financial prob- 
lems. For these, an important compensa- 
tion has been that no status quo has lasted 
very long and that consequent freedom 


plants, mill and ma- 
chinery plants, machine shops, steel works, 
and ship accessories, as well as shipbuild- 
ing, fruit, vegetable, and sea-food canner- 
ies, manufactures of canning machinery 
and cans, clothing and women’s wear fac- 
tories, plywood and furniture factories, 
foodstuff plants, in addition to a great 
airplane plant, and the United States Navy 
Yard at Bremerton across the Sound. The 
State of Washington has 16 per cent of 
the nation’s potential water power. With 
abundance of cheap electric current, it is 
not surprising that a United States De- 
partment of Commerce report a few 
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years ago revealed steady increases for the 
Seattle-Tacoma area in the number of es- 
tablishments and number of wage earn- 
ers as well as in the value of products and 
the value added by manufacturing.* Ser- 
vice and distributive occupations are simi- 
lar to those to be found in all metropol- 
itan areas. 

Since 29 per cent of Seattle’s school 
population was to be found in grades 
9-12 when the depression began, local 
high schools were not swamped by de- 
pression unemployment. Nevertheless at 
one time more than 1,400 postgraduates 
were included in the student body of 
Seattle’s high schools. Since 1919, state 
law has required attendance until the age 
of eighteen or high school graduation, 
except under permit to work and continue 
school four hours per week on the em- 
ployer’s time. Accentuated by depression 
conditions, local employment policy, 
therefore, has tended more and more to 
ask high school graduation as a pre- 
requisite. This fact has an important bear- 
ing on Seattle's vocational education pro- 
gram. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Each of Seattle’s nine high schools, 
since its establishment, has offered a com- 
prehensive program. Boards of education 
have consistently declined to provide 
either so-called classical or technical high 
schools. The program of every school 
includes college preparatory, commercial, 
and general industrial arts offerings for 
both boys and girls, although the relative 
emphasis naturally varies with community 
demands. Seven retail selling classes co- 
operating with Seattle stores and provid- 
ing instruction for 195 students are in- 
cluded in the high school offerings. 
Prevocational and opportunity classes 





* This report was released by the Bureau of the 
Census in 1935. 


serve older pupils of limited academic 
capacity. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Aside from continuation school and 
well-attended trade extension classes in 
the evening schools, Seattle's vocational 
education program may be said to have 
begun in 1930 with the establishment of 
the Thomas A. Edison Vocational School. 
In September of that year, following care- 
ful surveys of employment possibilities, 
a modest program of education in seven 
occupations was initiated. Validity of 
preliminary surveys was evidenced by 75 
per cent placement of graduates despite 
depression conditions. Additional sur- 
veys were made by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education in 1933. Following 
these and other studies of similar char- 
acter conducted by the school staff, in- 
structional facilities have been added un- 
til training for sixteen occupations is now 
offered. Surveys recently completed indi- 
cate the desirability of further expansion 
as soon as recommended additions to the 
present school plant may be secured. 

The present vocational education offer- 
ings are as follows, courses starred requir- 
ing two years for completion: Auto me- 
chanics*; Beauty culture; Boat building®; 
Advanced business training; Commercial 
art*; Commercial dressmaking*; Dry 
cleaning and pressing; Electrical trades; 
General industrial; Home service; Machin- 
ist’s trades*; Millinery; Painting and 
decorating; Power sewing; Radio service® ; 
Tailoring. 


PRACTICAL EMPHASIS 


Students attend seven hours per day for 
five days per week in nearly all courses. 
Instructors are qualified master craftsmen 
who usually have had trade experience as 
foremen. Each instructor teaches his own 
related technical work. A distinctive fea- 
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ture in the Edison program is the accept- 
ance of practical work so that students 
are provided experience in serving the 
ublic and meeting the challenge of genu- 
ine demands of the trade. Thus at the 
present time the boat building class, 
among other jobs, is constructing a $6,000 
motor cruiser for a private owner. This 
ractical work in each occupation is made 
possible by the good offices of the ad- 
visory committee whose membership in- 
cludes both employers and workers. 


RELATION TO HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Vocational education in Seattle is not 
expected to be a substitute for high-school 
experience. High school graduates are 
well represented in the initial student body 
of Edison. At present about 70 per cent 
of the trade and 97 per cent of the ad- 
vanced business training students are high 
school graduates. Vocational education 
thus tends to be above the high school 
level. High schools, occupational adjust- 
ment, and adult education are under ad- 
ministrative direction of the same assistant 
superintendent. There is no competition 
among these divisions. In the judgment 
of the Board of Education, general edu- 
cation, as represented by the high-school 
program, should not, in the interests of 
competent citizenship, be sacrificed to oc- 
cupational proficiency. Rather does gen- 
eral education become the foundation of 
the latter. Conditions described in pre- 
ceding paragraphs indicate that it has 
been relatively easy to develop this policy. 

The Seattle policy is selective rather 
than extensive. The Board of Educ: tion 
proposes to provide only those vocational 
offerings which can meet local employ- 
ment requirements as demonstrated 
through careful surveys of occupational 
needs. The Board does not propose to 
train in excess of the employment market. 


Preliminary surveys are made by the 
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school staff. Advisory committees repre 
senting both employers and labor aid in 
these surveys, and each occupational course 
after its establishment retains its advisory 
committee for consultation purposes. In 
view of the relatively expensive charac- 
acter of vocational education, only those 
students are accepted whose aptitudes 
are regarded as sufficient to justify the 
investment of their time and the public's 
money. Thus the high school general 
commercial and industrial offerings have 
become a means of exploration and selec- 
tion, and are serviceable to high school 
counselors in advisement and recom- 
mendation. 


GUIDANCE EXTENDED 

Following a year of experimentation 
in one junior high school and one high 
school, the Board of Education approved 
the extension of guidance service in all 
secondary schools effective in September, 
1936. In addition to the existing services 
of boys’ and girls’ advisers some thirty- 
five part-time counselors were appointed 
from among the teaching staff. The as- 
signment of counseling time was made in 
proportion to the number of students in 
each school. In the interests of continu- 
ity of acquaintance and service, each coun- 
selor is assigned a group of students who 
remain his responsibility during their en- 
tire school career. 

It is not expected that initial allow- 
ances of counseling time will continue to 
be adequate as the program matures. 
Under the leadership of a supervisor of 
counseling with special training and ex- 
perience, however, a cooperative group 
study of counseling service in terms of 
problems arising on the job is being 
uidertaken. Under a recently approved 
placement service it is expected to make 
placement experience a part of the school 
counselor's training. 
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PRINCIPALS STUDY GUIDANCE 


Principals are evidencing interest and 
leadership in the guidance service and its 
proper coordination. High school prin- 
cipals and vice-principals, for example, 
have voted this year to spend a day at 
each school in turn, studying the gui- 
dance organization and observing various 
guidance activities. Members of the Su- 
perintendent’s staff are invited to partici- 
pate. An important feature of each visit 
is the luncheon hour during which a 
round-table discussion affords opportun- 
ity for frank questioning and challenge. 
The principals thus have organized their 
own guidance seminar. The following is 
the program arranged by the local school 
visited by the group last January 5: 

8:50- 9:00 Visit to Counselor's office. 

9:00 Conference—Plan of Or- 

ization for Guidance 
in Lincoln High School. 


Assembly—New Year's Res- 
olutions. 

Group discussion follow- 
ing assembly. 


Class observations illustrat- 
ing curricular modifica- 
tions as scheduled in bul- 
letin. 


Visit to Counselor's Office. 
Conference — Curricular 


Modifications in the In- 
terests of Guidance. 


Luncheon in Practice Din- 
ing Room with Round- 
Table Conference and 
Questions. 

New JUNIOR PLACEMENT SERVICE 

The most important new development 
in the Seattle occupational adjustment 
program is the agreement for a coopera- 
tive Junior Placement Service completed 
on January 7, 1938 by the Seattle Board 
of Education with the Washington State 

Department of Social Security under the 


9:50 


10:45-11:00 


11:00-11:45 


11:45-12:00 
12:00-12:30 


12:30- 1:30 
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provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act of 
Congress. Following the lines approved 
by the NOC Superintendents’ Tour party 
of last May, the Junior Placement Service 
will be administered by the Seattle Board 
of Education and will provide a staff of 
eight persons, practically tripling the per- 
sonnel of the previous School Placement 
Service. 

Purposes and activities of the coopera- 
tive Junior Placement Service are indi- 
cated by the following excerpts from the 
agreement: 


The Washington State Department of So- 
cial Security and Seattle School District No. 
1 of King County hereby agree to establish 
and operate the Junior Employment and 
Counseling Service of Seattle and King 
County for the purpose of: 

(1) Providing a center where youth be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 22 years may 
secure information, counsel, and assistance 
on problems relating to leaving school, 
vocational training, entrance into employ- 
ment, and progress in a chosen occupa- 
tion ; 

(2) Assisting — and employ- 
ees in securing employment for qualified 
youth ; 

(3) Assisting the schools by provid- 
ing information for use in the adjustment 
of their curricula with a to condi- 
tions of employment, and encouraging the 
indepen of vocational gaduned end 
vocational training in line with employ- 
ment needs and opportunities so that such 
training may be available to those who 
need and are qualified for it; 

(4) Establishing cooperative relation- 
ships in the foregoing fields with the 
Seattle and King ty Public Schools, 
The National Youth Administration, 
Works Progress Administration, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, State Department of 
Social Security, Washington State Em- 
ployment Service, the United States Em- 
ployment Service, and other agencies in- 
terested in the problems of junior employ- 
ment and counseling. 


ACTIVITIES 
The Junior Employment and Counseling 
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Service in execution of the foregoing pur- 
poses shall: 


(1) Provide methods for securing reg- 
istrations of youth between the ages of 
15 and 22 who are desirous of employ- 
ment, for facilitating their placement in 
employment and successful progress in 
their chosen occupations ; 

(2) Assist in outlining projects for 
students receiving public assistance and 
the necessary counseling and placement of 
such students ; 

(3) Cooperate with social agencies in 
special cases, including the counseling and 
referral of youth to CCC; 

(4) Assist in the counseling and — 
ment of CCC enrollees leaving the Corps, 
at time of discharge; 

(5) Conduct such research and follow- 
up studies as will be of assistance in the 
realization of the purposes of the Service; 

(6) Maintain an exchange of informa- 
tion with the Washington State Employ- 
ment Service including the transfer of 
records of registrants upon their becom- 
ing 22 years of age; 

(7) Maintain an information center to 
be used by counselors, schools, and other 
agencies in need of assistance for special 
guidance problems ; 
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(8) Maintain records and procedures 
for reporting as may be prescribed by 
the Washington State Employment Service 
and the United States Employment Ser- 
vice ; 

(9) Perform such other functions as 
are necessary to the effective realization of 
the purposes previously set forth. 

THINKING THROUGH 

And thus it is seen that Seattle is en- 
deavoring to think through local prob- 
lems in Occupational Adjustment—gui- 
dance, training, and placement. It should 
also be clear that occupational adjustment 
is being viewed as a vital phase of the 
whole educational program and not as a 
separate picture. Seattle does not sub- 
scribe to the belief that educational ser- 
vice should be confined to the mere pol- 
ishing of the intellect. Those who still 
adhere to this doctrine should know more 
about the problems of modern youth in 
order that they may sense the significance 
to American democracy of the answers 
American education shall make in this 
generation. 





A Vocational Follow-Up of College Women 


ISABEL K. WALLACE 


F REQUENTLY the vocational coun- 
selor in a college is asked by various un- 
dergraduates what college majors are most 
likely to lead to paid jobs immediately 
after graduation, what remuneration may 


dence that specializing in any one field 
of concentration in a liberal arts pro- 
gram bears any specific relation to imme- 
diate employment after graduation. While 
employment of the Rochester graduates, 


be expected, what has 
been the experience of 
former graduates in se- 
curing placement, and 
how their employment 
has been related to their 
preparation. These 
counselees also may 
want to know what pro- 
portion of recent gradu- 
ates are gainfully em- 
ployed, how many are 
married, and what sort 
of preparation gradu- 


© This investigation of the first- 
year occupational status of the 
1930-1936 graduates of a college 
for women finds little relation 
between a student's major field 
of study and the job she secures 
during ber first year out of col- 
lege. Miss Wallace also reports 
the graduates’ sentiments con- 
cerning the adequacy or non- 
adequacy of their college prep- 
aration for meeting post-college 
experiences. 


representing twenty 
fields of concentration, 
was 49 per cent, the 
percentage of employed 
graduates who had con- 
centrated in nine partic- 
ular fields surpassed 
this figure. From three 
fields of concentration, 
namely Romance lan- 
guages, economics, and 
education, three-quar- 
ters of these graduates 
found positions in the 
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ates most satisfied with 
their college course had. 

The vocational counselor, faced con- 
tinually with such questions throughout 
the year, needs pertinent and recent facts. 
No more pertinent and applicable facts 
can be gained than those obtained from 
annual follow-up questionnaires answered 
by recent graduates of the institution in 
which the counselor is interested. As 
counselor to the students at the College 
for Women, University of Rochester, the 
writer has examined such reports from 
634 of the graduates of that institution, 
comprising seven classes, 1930 through 
1936; and the resulting material has given 
answers to the questions outlined above. 

First, in regard to the relationship of 
college training to jobs, there is no evi- 


first year after college. 
From five fields the employment figures 
were as follows: sociology, 67 per cent; 
Latin, 63 per cent; government, 60 per 
cent; mathematics, 57 per cent; and Eng- 
lish, 55 per cent, as is shown in TABLE I 
on page 539. 

No noticeable fact appears other than 
that students graduated in scientific fields 
did not find positions in large numbers. It 
should be noted, however, that the one 
student who had concentrated in physics 
did find a position. Furthermore, the stu- 
dents who had studied for a B.S. degree, 
namely in the five-year nurse’s course, 
found positions to the extent of 91 per 
cent. The d ts which had together 
enrolled 42 per cent of all the students 


(English and history), graduated young 
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women who found positions only to the 
extent of 55 per cent and 46 per cent, 
respectively. TABLE I shows the per- 
centage of students from twenty fields of 
concentration who obtained paid positions 
during the first year after graduation from 
college. 

Some uniformity was found among the 
occupations entered from any one field 
of concentration. Students who had ma- 
jored in English were teaching in larger 
numbers than students from other fields, 
while those who had concentrated in eco- 
nomics or mathematics found positions 
in business offices more often than did 
those with other training. 


TABLE I 


First- YEAR PAID POsITIONS 
IN RELATION TO COLLEGE MAJORS 


(634 University of Rochester Graduates) 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Major Placed Major Placed 
Physics 100 Psychology 48 
Nursing 91 History 46 
Rom. Lang. 78 Biology 43 
Economics 75 French 38 
Education 75 German 33 
Sociology 67 Chemistry 31 
Latin 63 Music 28 
Government 60 Geology 22 


Mathematics 57 Philosophy 0 
English 55 Art 0 


Graduates who had majored in history, 
German, and the sciences (biology, chem- 
istry, geology, and psychology) more fre- 
quently engaged in graduate study than 
students with other undergraduate majors. 
Evidently enrollments in graduate schools 
bear some relation to the inability of the 
entrants to find positions, for less than 
50 per cent of the Rochester graduates 
majoring in the above-mentioned sub- 
jects found positions their first year, as 
against much higher placement percent- 
ages in other fields of concentration. (See 
TABLE I) 


For example, 13 per cent of those ma- 
joring in German and history took gradu- 
ate work in these subjects; 23 per cent 
of those with biology majors went on in 
biology; 50 per cent of the graduates in 
chemistry went on in that subject; 33 per 
cent continued in geology; and 13 per 
cent stayed in the field of psychology. 

On the other hand, it may be fair to 
conclude that many of these graduate stu- 
dents were wisely counseled to prepare 
for a brighter future by pursuing graduate 
study than by taking available employ- 
ment immediately after graduation. 


SALARY TRENDS 


Salaries were reported by 263 gradu- 
ates. As will be seen in TABLE II (p. 
540), there was a fairly steady decline in 
salaries from 1930 to 1936 in teaching, 
nursing, and in miscellaneous work. (The 
miscellaneous category includes a dietitian, 
houseworker, museum docent, children’s 
nurse, worker in religious education, 
newspaper reporter, statistical clerk, tech- 
nician, free-lance writer, YWCA indus- 
trial secretary.) The average salary of 
beginning teachers in 1936 was better 
than their average salary in 1932, while 
nurses reached their top salary in 1936 
although it was $128 lower than in 1930. 
The average salaries in library work and 
business improved a year earlier, namely 
in 1935. Throughout this seven-year pe- 
riod salaries in business for those gradu- 
ates who, as a rule, had taken extra work 
in a business school, were the lowest sal- 
aries reported. 

Graduates without professional train- 
ing in social work earned salaries better 
than those of librarians or business work- 
ers until 1936 when the lifting of the 
depression made it possible for leaders in 
that profession to raise the requirements 
for social workers. Hence the low salary 
of $880 paid to 1936 college graduates 























540 OCCUPATIONS 
TABLE II 
AVERAGE First- YEAR SALARIES IN SPECIFIC VOCATIONS 
College for Women, University of Rochester 
V ocation Year Graduated. 

1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Teaching ....... $1,282 $1,272 $1,111 $1,129 $1,070 $992 $1,154 
Business ........ 1,141 811 955 868 831 886 918 
Nursing ........ Soae re 1,280 an ‘eas 1,200 1,360 
 - are 1,221 1,040 956 D ain 938 1,144 1,100 
Social Work ..... ced 1,126 1,040 1,130 1,122 1,330 880 
Miscellaneous .... 1,539 950 990 1,286 1,087 960 1,117 





entering this field indicates apprenticeship 
wages rather than a trained beginner's 
salary. 

The average 1936 salary paid to sixteen 
graduates who entered business in that 
year is likewise indicative of an appren- 
ticeship trend, with college graduates en- 
tering department stores without training 
and accepting salaries even lower than 
those obtained by recently graduated sten- 
ographers. Unquestionably business is 
offering to college graduates positions and 
salaries formerly held by commercial and 
general high school graduates. 


MARITAL STATUS 


The decreasing number of marriages 
during the first year after college has been 
significant. Thirteen per cent of Roches- 
ter's College for Women’s class of 1930 
married before June, 1931, as contrasted 
with only 2 per cent of the class of 1936 
married by June, 1937. In 1932 eleven 
per cent of the graduates of that year were 
married as contrasted with 6 per cent in 
1931 and 2 per cent in 1933. Three per 
cent of the 1934 graduates married in 
their first year after graduation, while the 
1935 figure reached 5 per cent. 

It might be expected that a large per- 
centage of those who married would con- 
tinue holding their jobs, but surprisingly 
enough, only an average of 2 per cent 
of the young women in the seven classes 


continued in paid positions after marriage. 
There were no married workers reported 
from the 1933, 1934, or 1936 classes. 


COLLEGE TRAINING SATISFACTION 

In addition to questions relating to em- 
ployment and salary, the graduates were 
asked: Do you feel that college prepared 
you to meet after-college experiences? In 
what way? Should college have prepared 
you for life differently? In what way? In 
reply, from one-half to two-thirds of each 
vocational group expressed satisfaction 
with the preparation received. As will be 
seen in TABLE III, the librarians and 
graduate students showed the largest num- 
ber of replies of satisfaction. Undoubtedly 
the similarity of environment between 
college and vocation accounts for their 
attitudes. 


TABLE III 
SATISFACTION WITH COLLEGE PREPARATION 
FOR LIFE 
Percentage Analysis by V ocations— 
College for Women, University of Rochester 


Vocation Yes No Partly Uncertain 
Teaching .... 65 7 26 2 
Library ...... mp 
Social Work... 63 8 29 
Business ..... 66 7 23 4 
Graduate Work 70 7 16 6 
Unemployed.. 56 28 13 3 


Although more than one-half of the 
unemployed expressed college training 
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satisfaction, it is not surprising to find 
that 28 per cent of the young women un- 
able to find a paid position, had reported 
dissatisfaction with their preparation. 


VOCATIONAL EMPHASIS 

When the total group was asked 
whether college should have prepared 
them for life differently, approval of a 
vocational as against a cultural emphasis 
in the college education predominated. 
Less than one-half of those replying fa- 
vored a vocational emphasis in college, 
one-third preferred a non-vocational em- 
phasis, and the rest were undecided. (See 
TABLE IV) 

TABLE IV 


EMPHASIS IN COLLEGE Course DESIRED 
BY GRADUATES 


Per Cent 
Attitude Per Cent Favoring 
Towards  FPavoring Non- 


Their Vocational Vocational Per Cent 
Preparation Empbasis Emphasis Undecided 


Not Satisfied 69 24 7 
Satisfied ... 24 40 36 
Both Types. 47 31 22 
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Of those dissatisfied with their college 
preparation for life 69 per cent emphatic- 
ally favored vocational preparation in col- 
lege, while only 24 per cent of those satis- 
fied with their college preparation advo- 
cated a vocational emphasis. Forty per 
cent of the satisfied group approved a 
non-vocational emphasis in college prep- 
aration as against 24 per cent of those 
dissatisfied with the college course. 

From an intricate fabric woven with 
opinions based on satisfaction and dissat- 
isfaction with college training, interwoven 
with facts concerning salaries and posi- 
tions, lightened by a few bright threads 
of wedding announcements, the counselor 
strives to point out significant patterns or 
trends to the questioning undergraduate. 
Each year some part of the pattern 
changes, but such a fabric, homespun from 
the experiences of the graduates nearest 
the present undergraduates in time and 
place, merits the careful scrutiny of stu- 
dent and counselor. 

















A Self-Help Traffic Circle 
J. WALTER DIETZ 


Following is the manner in which an Industrial 
Engineer visualizes the problems of occupational 
adjustment in a community.—The Editors 
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Our YOUNG PEOPLE AND Our LocaAL COMMUNITY 


Ox: CONCEPTION of our responsibility to, and our interest in, the youth of our com- 
munity might be expressed in a cooperative plan of action. 
We realize that our community structure, with all of its interests and institutions, is com- 
plex, confusing, sometimes conflicting, and frequently ineffective in accomplishing worth- 
while results in terms of our own young people. 


We realize, however, that our community is composed of a great many people working 
together and, of course, influencing each other. 


We ourselves best can help the young people of our own community to discover and 
develop their abilities and opportunities. 


We recognize the need. e will try to understand the problems. We want to do 
something about it. 
The proposal is that we devise and operate a cooperative plan of action—“Community 
Youth Services” with “Open Roads” for learning and working, and a “Self-Help Tratiic 


Circle” for assisting individuals to make the best use of their abilities and the oppor- 
tunities in our community. 
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COMMUNITY YOUTH SERVICES 
Duties and Responsibilities 
1. Engineer and operate a “Self-Help Traffic Circle.” 


Purpose: To help individuals in educational, social, and occupational adjustments. 
Specifications: (a) Must be easy to get on; (b) Must be convenient to get off; 
(c) Must have available reliable ‘Service Stations” to help decide where to travel 
and when to turn; (d) Must keep young people going and growing. 
2. Build and maintain “Open Roads.” 


Purpose: To create better understanding between the learning and working areas, and 
make better and more prompt adjustments. 

Specifications: (a) Must provide two-way traffic for information and individuals 
moving both in and out; (b) Must gather, interpret, and translate all useful 
information for use of all cooperators who create and maintain the service; 
(c) Must make available facts and experience locally, currently, and continuously 
for the use of individuals before, while on, and while off, the circle. 

3. Understand the theory and problems of “Youth Traffic Control.” 

Purpose: To aid young people to develop to their maximum individual usefulness 
within the community. 

Specifications: (a) The individual young person is to be helped to help himself; 
(b) These young people differ socially, emotionally, economically, educationally, 

$ etc.; (c) These young people are growing and changing continuously; (d) Every- 
day facts, close to real every-day situations in our community, are controlling and 
cannot be ignored ; (e) Statistics, reports, meetings, organization set-ups are only 
tools. The individuals are the life of the situation; (f) We recognize that all of 


the above must control the planning and operating of our Community Youth 
Services. 
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A SELF-HELP TRAFFIC CIRCLE 
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A visualization of the functioning of a local community project as prepared by J. Walter Dietz, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the National Occupational Conference, and Chairman of the Technical Board of the Occu- 
pational Research Program of the United States Employment Service, for whom the study was made. 
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Gypping the Job-Seeker 


KENNETH COOLBAUGH 


xX IS THE COMPOSITE of a wide- 
spread fraternity of job swindlers who, 
loaded with ill-gotten fees for placement 
in fictitious jobs, daily leave a wreck of 
job-lorn and cash-shorn dupes in their 


incredulous, every job-seeking or job- 
dissatisied reader who thinks he might 
at all qualify hurries to X’s hotel suit 
where he finds a line-up at the door and a 
constant stream of wires and phone calls 


wake, while they press 
on in search of new 
prey. To understand 
the forms and opera- 
tions of this vicious 
racket, it may be profit- 
able to consider a typ- 
ical week in the life of 
the job racketeer. 

On a Sunday late in 
the fall, X arrives, we 
will say, in an eastern 
seaboard city, registers 
at a centrally located 
hotel, and causes to be 
inserted several inches 
of enticingly worded 
and typographically 








Help Wanted 
MALE AND FEMALE 


MEN—WOMEN 
Florida Calls You! 
Work and play under sunny 
skies. Many winter jobs 
open for Resort Hotel Work 

at high wages— 
$40 to $200 per week! 
Transportation paid each way 














Apply Room Hotel 





—_——— 


Extravagant offers such as ap- 
pear in the above composite 
advertisement, and in mislead- 
ing letters, often lead to 
victimization of the unwary 
job-seeker, as Mr. Coolbaugh 


from local and out-of- 
town applicants. 

The pleasing glow 
that X’s advertisement 
has engendered in his 
callers is not dissipated 
during the private in- 
terview—it is height- 
ened. X raises no diffi- 
culties about points of 
age, race, color, inex- 
perience, or recommen- 
dations, and seems able 
to fit every applicant 
into some sort of at- 
tractively paid job. And 
the interviewee’s com- 
posure is seldom ruffled 
when advised that he 


conspicuous copy in the 
help-wanted columns 
of the local papers. As 
each successive edition 
of the Monday papers is released, faces 
of discouraged job-seekers suddenly light 
up as they eye X’s dramatic help-wanted 
paragraphs in a sea of other advertise- 
ments with little allure. X’s insertion 
mentions nothing about experience or 
other qualifications, but instead loudly 
proclaims that many all-winter hotel jobs 
are available in sunny Florida at high 
wages, with ttation paid both 
ways. Irresistibly attracted, though half 


explains in the accompanying 
article. 


must advance his trans- 
portation fee (to be 
repaid at the end of the 
winter) since he has already anticipated 
such a requisite. 

From this point on, by smooth expla- 
nations of how he can secure the neces- 
sary rail tickets at a substantial reduction, 
X collects the stipulated advance round- 
trip fare from the victim on the assurance 
that he will meet him the next day at the 
bus or train, as the case may be. 

But early Tuesday X is not headed for 
Florida, but is flying across the midwest- 
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ern plains towards a small town near 
Chicago where he will make use of a 
slightly different technique. Upon his 
arrival he poses as a hirer of workers for 
a northwest coast cannery, or as a recruit- 
ing agent for laborers on a southern con- 
struction project, or as an employer of 
salesmen for a chain of new stores about 
to open in Texas. In choosing the type 
of non-existent job to be presented, X is 
limited only by his imagination—and 
caution. On this day X exacts placement 
fees ranging from $2.00 to $10.00, de- 
pending upon the wages offered; again 
he arranges to escort his recruits jobward 
on the following day; and once more he 
decamps, leaving a fresh crop of suckers 
in the lurch. 

On Wednesday X is aboard another 
fast plane and Thursday may find him in 
an eastern city similarly accepting place- 
ment fees for far-off mythical jobs in per- 
son or through a phony mail service. On 
Friday X may decide to take a hurried 
trip to New York, masquerading as an 
out-of-town employer, where he is able 
to persuade a reputable employment 
agency to send him applicants for an 
alleged highly paid secretarial job up- 
state. Each eager job-seeker that enters 
X’s hotel quarters is ultimately informed 
that the posting of a $500 cash bond is a 
preliminary requisite, inasmuch as the 
position for which he is being favorably 
considered requires the handling of con- 
siderable sums of money daily. Should 
the applicant offer to furnish the bond of 
a reputable surety company, X usually 
has some plausible excuse for refusing to 
accept this in lieu of the cash equivalent. 
Should the prospect balk at the amount, 
he is generally brought to the kill by the 
agreement of an imaginary partner in a 
pretended long-distance telephone con- 
versation to accept whatever cash amount 


the applicant appears to raise. One appli- 
cant actually withdrew her entire savings 
account and borrowed an additional $200 
to pay the bond required by one of the 
X-men. 

It is unnecessary to inform the reader 
that the gullible applicants who post 
bonds always suffer the entire loss of 
their money as do the dupes of X's other 
types of rackets. 

It is now Saturday, the end of the 
week, and X is rushing westward, a 
crammed wallet in his pocket, doubtless 
dreaming of new fraudulent schemes or 
planning to luxuriate for a few weeks in 
California climes before renewing his 
placement racketeering. 


LEGITIMATE RACKETS 

Another way of extracting money 
from job-seekers is for unethical employ- 
ment agencies to require a registration 
fee. While there are two sides to this 
question, the registrant may advance the 
argument that he is at least contributing a 
usable name of a potential employee to 
the agency file while the agency is legally 
bound to do nothing in return. Further- 
more, unless the applicant's qualifications 
meet a host of unfulfilled employer de- 
mands, the chances of his being selected 
when future job openings arise are too 
slim to justify an advance expenditure. 

The mailing service racket is another 
device to ensnare the unwary. This in- 
volves the job-hunter in an agreement to 
pay from $20 up to $50 for 100 letters 
to prospective employers—letters that 
cost not over $10 to prepare and mail! 
Rarely do such mailing lists include 
names of personnel directors or other per- 
sons empowered to employ; often these 
names are culled at random from tele- 
phone directories. The specified “‘spe- 
cially prepared” letters range from the 
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routine “To Whom It May Concern” 
type to missives containing the most fla- 
grant fabrications. Yet such agencies 
always have a plausible excuse when not 
a single reply comes back from names on 
the list, and the applicant, having signed 
a contract, unfortunately has no recourse. 


CORRECTION OF THESE ABUSES 

The elimination and prevention of 
these and other placement frauds call for 
the reformation of misleading help- 
wanted columns, a compulsory registra- 
tion of all persons engaged in placement 
activities of any kind, the stricter regula- 
tion of employment agencies, and the 
education of the job-seeking public. 

All newspaper classified-section depart- 
ments should be held to the standards set 
by the most reputable newspapers: scru- 
tinizing all applications, rejecting all un- 
trustworthy copy and reporting its source 
to the proper punitive agencies, ceasing 
to run help-wanted insertions after they 
have been cancelled, and rejecting pos- 
sible misleading advertisements that offer 
jobs on a commission basis as salaried. 
Job-ads that falsely guarantee exclusive 
territorial rights, that exaggerate amounts 
that agents “‘are capable” of earning, that 
never result in replies to any of a number 
of letters from applicants, that eventually 
prove to be disguised solicitations to en- 
roll for a course of instruction, should be 
barred. The statement at the head of a 
Florida job-wanted column (shown at the 
right) illustrates a common-sense effort to 
correct one of these abuses. 

Employment offices, both public and 
private, should be discouraged from 
cooperating with uninvestigated employ- 
ing interests, and in doubtful cases 
should check up on all registrants sent 
the suspected employer, or insist that he 
interview them under agency surveillance. 
Placement agencies should keep in closer 


OCCUPATIONS 


touch with the inspection officials of their 
state departments of labor or licensing 
bureaus and become familiar with their 
data on employment chiselers. 


Help Wanted 





The Tribune does not knowingly accept 
Help Wanted advertisements which mis- 
represent the nature or terms of employ- 
ment or advertisements for Sales Help 
which do not indicate the type of product 
or service to be sold and the form of 
compensation. Report any misrépresenta- 
tiong or requests for a cash bond deposit 
or investment for samples not stated in 
the advertisement to The Tribune. 
M-7777. 


HELP WANTED FEMALE 











All placement agencies should be uni- 
formly licensed and bonded, and the 
licensing bureau should be empowered to 
revoke licenses for cause. Job agencies 
should not be allowed to charge registra- 
tion fees, or to collect deposits on place- 
ment fees unless the client is forthwith 
sent out to contact an actual job opening. 
Private agencies should be discouraged 
from persistently sending a client to a 
long list of firms in the hope that even- 
tually one of these firms will hand him a 
job and thus gain for the agency an un- 
deserved fee. 

The agency that has innocently misrep- 
resented a job should be compelled to 
return the worker's deposit and reimburse 
him for all reasonable expenses he may 
have incurred. Practice of allowing a 
short trial period of work on the new job 
before the individual becomes responsible 
to the agency for the full amount of his 
fee is advisable. * 


SELF-PROTECTIVE MEASURES 


And finally, the job-seeker should be 
taught to guard against employers’ repre- 


* It is interesting at this point to note that the 
State of Illinois has passed a law as follows: “If 
the employee is discharged within one week 
without said employee’s fault another position 
shall be furnished [by the agency} or three-fifths 
of all fees returned.” 
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routine “To Whom It May Concern” 
type to missives containing the most fla- 
grant fabrications. Yet such agencies 
always have a plausible excuse when not 
a single reply comes back from names on 
the list, and the applicant, having signed 
a contract, unfortunately has no recourse. 


CORRECTION OF THESE ABUSES 

The elimination and prevention of 
these and other placement frauds call for 
the reformation of misleading help- 
wanted columns, a compulsory registra- 
tion of all persons engaged in placement 
activities of any kind, the stricter regula- 
tion of employment agencies, and the 
education of the job-seeking public. 

All newspaper classified-section depart- 
ments should be held to the standards set 
by the most reputable newspapers: scru- 
tinizing all applications, rejecting all un- 
trustworthy copy and reporting its source 
to the proper punitive agencies, ceasing 
to run help-wanted insertions after they 
have been cancelled, and rejecting pos- 
sible misleading advertisements that offer 
jobs on a commission basis as salaried. 
Job-ads that falsely guarantee exclusive 
territorial rights, that exaggerate amounts 
that agents ‘‘are capable’ of earning, that 
never result in replies to any of a number 
of letters from applicants, that eventually 
prove to be disguised solicitations to en- 
roll for a course of instruction, should be 
barred. The statement at the head of a 
Florida job-wanted column (shown at the 
right) illustrates a common-sense effort to 
correct one of these abuses. 

Employment offices, both public and 
private, should be discouraged from 
cooperating with uninvestigated employ- 
ing interests, and in doubtful cases 
should check up on all registrants sent 
the suspected employer, or insist that he 
interview them under agency surveillance. 
Placement agencies should keep in closer 


touch with the inspection officials of their 
state departments of labor or licensing 
bureaus and become familiar with thei 
data on employment chiselers. 


Help Wanted 





rhe Tribune does not knowingly accept 
Help Wanted advertisements which mis 
represent the nature or terms of employ 


ment or advertisements for Sales Help 
which do not indicate the type of product 


or service to be sold and the form of 
compensation Report any misrepresenta 
tions or requests for a cash bond deposit 
or investment for samples not stated in 


the advertisement to The Tribune 
M 
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All placement agencies should be uni 
formly licensed and bonded, and the 
licensing bureau should be empowered t 
revoke licenses for cause. Job agencic 
should not be allowed to charge registra 
tion fees, or to collect deposits on place- 
ment fees unless the client is forthwit! 
sent out to contact an actual job opening 
Private agencies should be discourage 
from persistently sending a client to 
long list of firms in the hope that ever 
tually one of these firms will hand him a 
job and thus gain for the agency an un 
deserved fee. 

The agency that has innocently misrep 
resented a job should be compelled t 
return the worker's deposit and reimburse 
him for all reasonable expenses he may 
have incurred. Practice of allowing a 
short trial period of work on the new job 
before the individual becomes responsible 
to the agency for the full amount of his 
fee is advisable. * 


SELF-PROTECTIVE MEASURES 


And finally, the job-seeker should be 
taught to guard against employers’ repre 
* It is interesting at this point to note that the 
State of Illinois has passed a law as foliows: ‘“'If 
the employee is discharged within one week 
without said employee's fault another position 
shall be furnished [by the agency] or three-fifths 
of all fees returned.” 
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sentatives, help-wanted advertisements, or 

lacement agencies that attempt to sell 
jobs rather than to learn the applicant's 
fitness for them, that offer salaries much 
in excess of the prevailing rates, that con- 
might be filled at their source. Particu- 
larly the applicant should avoid place- 
nt representatives that are always in a 
hurry and who, on one pretext or an- 
other, ask for money. The worker should 
investigate the reliability of mailing serv- 
ices which are advocated by a placement 
agency, and should not agree to pay exor- 
bitant fees for such services. 

The job-seeker should scrutinize care- 
fully anything that he is asked to sign 
before appending his signature and, fur- 
thermore, he should inquire about agen- 
cies at the local Chamber of Commerce, 
the Better Business Bureau, or public em- 
ployment office, and eschew any agency 


that is not licensed and bond 


} 


would be well for him 


] 


’ 


whether his locality’s most re 


advertisement in questi 
hunter should not pay a 


he has satisfied himself tha 
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reliable and is sending him 


definite job opening, and 
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honest placement operatot 
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The Socio-Economic Approach to Gathering 
Information About Occupations 


ae UNDERSTAND how the socio- 


FLORENCE E. CLARK 


section of an occupation into smaller and 


economic approach to gathering informa- 
tion about occupations is different from 
others used in the past, it will be weil to 
review rapidly the development of occu- 


smaller units, and to a more specific and 
objective definition of the qualitic 
needed to be successful in the occupation 
as it exists today in a capitalistic economy 


pational research over 
the period of twenty- 
five years or more that 
vocational guidance has 
been functioning as a 
conscious separate ser- 
vice. 

One of the first 
groups desiring occupa- 
tional information was 
that of the educators in 
the field of vocational 
education, to discover 
what occupations should 


* Every counselor feels the need 
for knowing more about trends 
in occupations. Not only is 
knowledge of trends in occupa- 
tions incomplete, but research 
techniques to determine trends 
are inadequately worked out at 
the present time. Undoubtedly 
investigators will experiment 
with many different techniques 
before adequate ones are found. 
One only is suggested bere. It 
proposes to build up a picture 
of an occupation longitudinally, 


and filled by workers 
selected in and by a 
competitive system. 
Members of the Na- 
tional Vocational Gu 
dance Association hav 
not been content mere); 
to use the material and 
techniques that have 
been prepared by per 
sons in closely related 
fields. Those interested 
in occupational research 
formed in 1924 a sepa 
rate section in the Asso 











be taught in vocational 
and technical schools. 
Another group of work- 
ers who studied indus- 
try was that composed of 
men and women who felt that industries 
were producing social problems. In their 
desire to correct the evils, they studied 
industries from the point of view and 
with the methods of factory inspection. 
From industry also there came a different 
approach, that of the job analysis for the 
better placement of workers by personnel 
departments and for training. 

From the days when industry empha- 
sized job analysis the perfection of psy- 
chological techniques has led to the dis- 


with a consideration of the eco- 
nomic and social structure in 
which the occupation functions. 


ciation, known as th 
Occupational Research 
Section.’ This Section 
has attempted to em- 
phasize the need for occupational studies 
based upon scientific methods, to encour 
age counselors to demand scientific mate 
rial, and to carry on simple research in 
gathering occupational material for their 
own use with students. The Section has 
approached the study of an occupation 
from its broader aspects, that of the plant 

1See the Vocational Guidance Magazine, IV, 
April, 1926; VI, October, 1927; VII, April, 
1929; IX, May, 1931; and, more recently, Occu 
PATIONS, XII, February, 1934, and June, 1934 
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study as well as that of the job analysis, 
keeping in mind the student who is to 
be informed, guided, and placed.* Some 
statements indicate that this group real- 
izes that industry functions in a socio- 
economic structure, but no great emphasis 
has been laid upon this aspect. 


SOME NEw APPROACHES 
That some personnel workers realize 
that occupations are not isolated units but 
have relationship with other occupations 
ind that they do not remain constant, is 
ecoming evident. The United States 
Employment Service is attempting in 
ts present job analyses to locate jobs 
throughout the many industries, requiring 
similar skills and knowledge.* Thus it is 
locating ‘families’ or “‘constellations’’ of 
xccupations in the whole economic struc- 
ture. Harold F. Clark has repeatedly 
stressed* the necessity for society's know- 
ng how many jobs of a particular kind are 
available each year so that the right num- 
ber of persons may be trained for them. 
Occupational changes in the social 
structure are beginning to be considered 
by sociologists as well as by economists. 
In an unpublished paper read before the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion in 1936, Mary Schauffler reminded 
us that studies by Biicher, Schmoller, and 
Durkheim “point out that the occupa- 
tional composition of a population is con- 
stantly undergoing change” and that we 
* Frederick T. Allen, editor, Practice in Voca- 
tional Guidance, Pt. III, “Research in Occupa- 
tional Information.”” New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1927, pp. 79-146. See also White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, Vocational Guidance: Report of the Sub- 
committee on Vocational Guidance. New York, 
Century Co., 1932, pp. 355-374. 
® Marion R. Trabue, “New Approaches and 
New Techniques in Occupational Research.” Un- 
published paper read before the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, St. Louis, February 
21, 1936. See also his article, ‘Functional Classi- 
fication of Occupations,” in the November, 1936 
issue of OCCUPATIONS. 


* Occupations, XII, February, 1934, pp. 18- 
26; and XIV, May, 1936, pp. 766-72. 


need to know “the rates at which this 
change is going on at any given time and 
place.’ Miss Schauffler suggested that oc- 
cupations may be found to have a natural 
history if they are studied one by one, 
that is, by the case method. Using the 
laboratory technician as an example, she 
pointed out in some detail that this occu- 
pation has gone through several stages in 
its development and is now in the process 
of becoming a profession. 

Carr-Saunders, who has studied the 
growth and development of the profes- 
sions in England over a period of years, 
has presented “a thousand years of pro- 
fessional history in Great Britain in a 
fascinating story® of particular interest to 
guidance and personnel workers 


A New Type oF Strub 


What should be the aims of the type 
of occupational study to be used in coun 
seling students which is consistent with 
the trends in American socio-economi 
life? This new type of study, it seems to 
some of us, should do certain things: (1) 
emphasize cooperative or collective attain- 
ments instead of individual acquisitions 
or success; (2) stress relationships instead 
of isolation and attempt to draw a picture 
of society instead of minute units; (3) 
picture change, evolution, instead of a 
static condition; (4) attempt to anticipate 
the extent of future demand. To the 
young person who has not yet decided 
upon his life work as well as to the young 
person who has already chosen his voca- 
tion, it should give a consciousness of the 
past and a sense of belonging to a group 
of workers who have had and continue 
to have a function to perform in the life 
of society. 

The final studies to be used by students 
cannot be written by the dreamer. They 


5 A.M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, The 
Professions. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1933 
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must be based upon facts, scientifically 
gathered, just as truly as other types of 
occupational studies have been prepared 
in the past. In the last analysis, many 
methods may be used to obtain the facts 
One method only will be reported here 


7 
Hor 
y 
briefl; 


THE SruDY OF THE SOCIAL WORKER 


FROM A SOCIO-ECONOMIC APPROACH 


From among many occupations that are 
changing rapidly, that of social worker 
was chosen for this study.*® Since an at- 
tempt was to be made to obtain a picture 
of the occupation through the years, it 
was natural that the historical method of 
research would be used. Source material 
abounds in the field of social work: re- 
ports of societies; technical magazines and 
books; research reports viewing inten- 
sively certain phases of the field; minutes 
of meetings; case records; publications of 
professional organizations. Research was 
confined to two publications: the Proceed- 
ings of the National Conference of Social 
Work and the Compass, the official pub- 
lication of the American Association of 
Social Workers. 

Since this occupation has been trans- 
formed during the last hundred and fifty 
years from a lay service performed by the 
priest and the nobleman for their souls’ 
salvation to the status of a paid profes- 
sion, the characteristics which make an 
occupation a profession were taken as a 
starting point. Writers quite generally 
agree that a profession has characteristics 
although they may not agree in all details 
as to just what the characteristics are. One 
characteristic is quite generally accepted, 
however, and Carr-Saunders has defined’ 


® Unpublished Master's thesis, Florence E. Clark, 
“The Development of a System of Education for 
Social Workers,” University of Chicago, 1936. 

* Carr-Saunders and Wilson, The Professions, 
op. cit., p. 492. 
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technique to the ordinary business of |ife 
acquired as a result of a prolonged ang 
specialized training.’ This one charac 
teristic was taken for study. The invest 
gation began with the period before s 
workers were paid and when training was 
informal, and was continued down t 
present day when more than thirty sch 
exist, approved by the American As 
tion of Schools of Social Work. 

Even in this study of the develo, 
of a single professional charact 


it as the ‘application of an intellecty 


much of value was revealed for p 
future use in conjunction with other r 
searches, in order to rewrite the stor, 
the social worker, and emphasize the s 
scene that caused these characterist 
arise. Also these materials would thr 
light upon the part the occupation pl 
in the past and is playing today in 
social structure. 

Some of the findings are summarized 
here: 


SOME FINDINGS 


1. Social work has changed both in mo 
tives and functions, especially during 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Philan 
thropy performed for the sake of one’s soul 
gave way to a social service, prompted 
humanitarian motives. Then came a con 
eration of the effects of the service upon t 
individual and, finally, a realization that t 
correct social pathologies the social and eco 
nomic structure must be considered. 


2. Before an educational system was 


later were thought desirable to be trans- 
mitted through a system of education. Some 
of these techniques were manifested early 
in the 1870's in the use of the statistica 
methods in the study of social phenomena 
in the more intelligent placement and super 
vision of children; and in the rise of the 
charity organization movement, which em 
phasized a service instead of material relief. 


3. The paid worker emerged before a sys- 
tem of education arose and before the de 
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mand for him grew great enough to warrant 
the establishment of institutions for training 
ind education. The charity organization 
movement gave impetus to the demand for 
paid worker, and by the end of the 
es various people voiced the need for 
formalized training. 


rhe 
fis 


{ Before the rise of an organized system 
f training in schools, volunteer and paid 
workers were given some training through 
sn informal apprenticeship system. 

5. Certain social and economic forces 
have molded the development of social 
work. Among these the following may be 


mentioned : 


A. The industrial revolution has pro- 
duced an economic society, resulting in 
great insecurity for large numbers of 
workers. Especially distressing have been 
the periodic depressions with the attendant 
increased unemployment. Social work has 
attempted to alleviate the distresses of 
these periods, according to the documents 
consulted, in the years 1837-38, 1873 
1893, and 1930-33. 


B. The rise of cities, a result of the 
industrial revolution, has tended to con- 
centrate the —— to separate rich 
and poor, to bring about a breakdown in 
neighborliness, which is sometimes ade- 
quate for relieving the distresses in rural 
and less thickly settled communities. 

C. The belief in the common man, the 
faith in democracy gave a new emphasis 
to the giving of relief; it helped to pro- 
fessionalize the service. 

D. The scientific spirit and the scien- 
tific method brought at many points new 
knowledge and new techniques to the de- 
velopment of social work. 


E. The spoils system in American poli- 
tics brought a distrust of public charity 


h only during the 


or public welfare, whic 
np! oymenat has 


last great period of uner 
begun to be dispelled in a large way. As 


a result, all during the nineteenth century 
private charities held the field and led in 
development. 

With the widening concept of the 


functions of social work, with the increase 
of scientific knowledge, have come many 
different kinds of social workers: the settle 
ment worker, the probation officer, the vis 
iting teacher, the psychiatric social worker, 
the community chest director, to mention 
only a few categories 

7. Certain conscious forces have been at 
work shaping the profession: the American 
Association of Social Workers (AASW), 
the professional organization of social work 
ers: the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work; and the community assisted by 
these two groups through various schemes 
of registration and certification 


CONCLUSION 


It is not proposed that the historical 
approach presented here for gathering in- 
formation about occupations will be fruit- 
ful in all where 
documents do not exist, the method can 
not be used at all. Nor is it claimed that 
through this method all facts about trends 
are gathered. The discussion is offered to 
show the possibility of types of researches 

—other than those used in the past 
which may be devised in order that occu 
pations may be pictured completely and 
realistically to young people, and in order 
that eventually the labor market of the 
future may be anticipated 


instances. Obviously 











The Accountant 


AN N.O.C. ABSTRACT* 


NTING is the handmaiden 


of commerce. Without written records, 


business would find it impossible to keep 


pace w ith the « ymplexities of modern eco- 


nomic nization. The “‘books,”’ that 
is, the PAD records, of a business 
nterprise are the tangible evidences of 
the condition of that enterprise. The 
keeping of such records, and their peri- 


ination and interpretation are 


Odic exal 


the functions of modern accounting. 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 


Of the twenty-seven references included 
in the bibliography that is appended to 
this abstract, twelve bear publication dates 
subsequent to January 1, 1934. Such a 
literature on a 


Even 


useful amount of recent 
single occupation is noteworthy. 
more noteworthy is the fact that several 
of these references are quite adequate, 
fully authoritative, and completely read- 
able treatments of the occupation. In 
short, there is a substantial amount of re- 
liable and interesting literature on the oc- 
cupation of the accountant. Most of it 
is designed for the high school and col 
lege student, but counselors and teachers 
will find many items worthy of examina- 
tion. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 
WHat AN ACCOUNTANT DoEs 


According to one writer, who seems 
to have succeeded in summing up rather 


* Prepared by the National Occupational Con- 
ference. The material presented is based entirely 
upon bibliographical sources and is in no sense to 
be considered as an original survey or analysis of 
the occupation. 


succinctly the statements of many 
the functions of the accountant are t 


sign, record, verify, interpret, and 
all the financial facts involved in 
ness; and to act as a business ad\ 


More specifically, and in more funct 
terms, the customary duties of the 
ountant are these: 

1. To devise, install, and supervi 
operation of accounting systems 

To make audits, i. €., to « 
periodic checks and analyses of the | 
and other financial records, cash on |! 
securities, checks, inventories. 

3. To prepare tax returns, and t 
vise and assist clients or employers in 
nection with their tax problems 

4. To make investigatory examina 
of the books and other records, fo: 
purpose of detecting possible fraud 
other irregularities. 

5. To prepare written periodic state 
ments of profit and loss, and to repo: 
on the financial condition of the busi 

6. To serve as an adviser on all finar 
matters, such as organization and disso 
tion of business enterprises, stock i 
etc. 

While any or all of these functi 
may be performed by any accountant, an 
important distinction must be drawn be 
tween the public accountant and the pri 
vate accountant. Among public account 
ants a further distinction should be mad 
between the C.P.A., or Certified Publ: 
Accountant, and the self-styled publi 
accountant. The services of both are avail 
able to many clients, much on the sam« 
basis as those of a lawyer or a consulting 
engineer; but while the former is a |: 
censed practitioner, who has satisfied th« 
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tatutory requirements regulating the 
practice of public accountancy in his state, 
latter is a public accountant only in 
the sense that his services are not re- 
stricted to a single employer. The private 
untant is employed by a firm to whose 
interests he devotes his full time. He may 
verform all the duties enumerated above, 
or he may be a specialist in some one 
phase of accounting, such as costs, taxa- 
tion, or some other restricted aspect. In 
e same way, the public accountant may 
a specialist, but this is rather unusual. 


the 


acl 


(QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 
Requirements considered by various 
writers as necessary for success in account- 
ney include physical fitness, especially 
good eyesight; and the characteristics on 
which most stress is placed, and which 
ire most frequently mentioned are: accu- 
racy, honesty, trustworthiness, thorough- 
ness, analytical capacity. Some writers 
point out that the successful accountant 
is possessed of an inquisitiveness of a 
high order, and a facility in making 
simple arithmetical calculations with 
speed and accuracy. One writer states that 
the person with literary or aesthetic tastes 
will not find satisfaction in this type of 
work. Since the accountant is continually 
called upon to interpret and apply laws, 
many of them conflicting, he should have 
the attributes commonly required for the 
study of law. A pleasing personality is 
especially valuable to the public account- 
ant, who must meet many people and in- 
spire the confidence and trust of all. 
Ability to express his thoughts in clear, 
forceful writing is one of the accountants 
most important assets, and should be care- 
fully cultivated. 


PREPARATION NECESSARY 


It is quite impossible to generalize re- 
garding the training necessary for the 
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practice of accountancy. Many competent 
accountants have risen from the ranks ot 
clerks and bookkeepers, without benefit 
of formal schooling other than that ob- 
tained in business schools, night courses, 
and home study. Others, equally compe- 
tent, are graduates of university schools 
of accountancy, graduate divisions of 
business education, and other types of 
higher education courses. 

For certification as a Certified Publi 
Accountant (C.P.A.), requirements are 
almost as various as the state legislatures 
which enact them. For example, New 
York (since January 1, 1938) has re- 
quired graduation from a four-year course 
in an approved college for admission to 
the examination for the certificate. Mary- 
land requires graduation from high school 
plus either two years of training in a 
school of accountancy or two years of 
practical experience. In Peenuie ania, a 
candidate must show evidence of high 
school graduation and either five years 
experience or a combination of a college 
degree and three years’ experience. There 
is some trend toward general requirement 
of high school graduation, but this is still 
far from universal. 

There are no statutory requirements 
for the private practice of accountanc 
Individual employers are the sole judges 
of the competence of the persons they 
engage to do their accounting work 

However, regardless of requirements 
in law, most writers are agreed that in 
addition to a general cultural background, 
the successful practice of accountancy, 
whether public or private, demands an 
extensive knowledge of general business 
conditions and practices, a broad social 
outlook, and specialized knowledge of 
accounting, statistics, taxation, finance, 
banking, law, and related subjects. One 
reference also suggests a thorough famili- 
arity with office machines of all types 
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Such training may be secured, as has 
already been suggested, through private 
study, by means of correspondence 
courses, or at business schools, colleges 
or universities. Opportunities for busi 
ness training may be found in most cities, 
usually in both public and private schools 
A number of correspondence schools offer 
home-study courses. Most of the larger 
universities and colleges provide curricula 
leading to degrees in accountancy or busi- 
ness administration. Inquiry directed to 
local and state departments of education 
will usually yield full information regard- 
ing such courses 


ENTRANCE AND ADVANCEMENT 


Just as it is impossible to define rigidly 
the training requirements for accountancy, 
it is futile to attempt a categorical state- 
ment of the means of entering and ad- 
vancing in the profession. The private 
accountant frequently begins as a clerical 
worker in the accounting department of 
a business or industrial organization, 
studies accountancy in his spare time, fa- 
miliarizes himself with the nature and 
operation of the business in which he is 
employed, advances by slow steps to po- 
sitions of increasing responsibility and 
importance, and ultimately achieves his 
high position of accountant, auditor, or 
other financial officer. In some cases, ad- 
vancement is more direct. College-trained 
men majored in account- 
ing have an advantage over others in 


who have 
that they possess a larger fund of general 
But 
practically never does an important ac- 
counting post fall to a person without 
experience in the detail of making book- 
keeping entries, running trial balances, 
and other routine operations. Many posi- 
tions in accountancy are obtained through 
the placement bureaus of the institutions 


knowledge of accounting theory. 
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where the job-seeker is studying account 
ancy. 

In public accounting the line of 
motion is somewhat more clearly drawn 
The young aspirant-—he may be a colleg 
graduate or a bookkeeper with or with 
out some previous experience—joins t! 
staff of a certified public accountant 
Known as a junior accountant, he w 
with the employees of the client under 
close supervision of a more experien 
person. As his abilities are revealed 
his practical knowledge increases, he 
given more and more responsibility. |; 
time, he advances to the position of 
accountant, with appropriately increas 
responsibilities. When he has succe: 
in meeting the legal requirements for cer 
tification, he may be given a supervisory 
position of greater responsibility, if 
firm is a large one, and eventually be taken 
into the firm as a partner, or he may 
establish an office of his own. There ar 
also many instances in which C.P.A.’s ar 
offered high-salaried positions as exe 
tives of business and industrial organiza 
tions. 

While the preliminary educational r 
quirements demanded of candidates for 
public accounting certificates vary widely 
the examinations are without exception 
searching and rigorous. Those given in 
forty of the states are uniform, and drawn 
up by the American Institute of Account 
ants. The members of this Institute are 
themselves accountants, jealous of th 
good name of their profession, and ain 
to deter incompetents and misfits from 
admission to its practice. The examina 
tions which they prepare require both ex 
tensive detailed knowledge and a high 
order of general intelligence for a passing 
grade. In the eight states which do not 
cooperate with the Institute,* the exami 


* These states are New York, Pennsylvania 
Maryland, New Jersey, Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin 
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gations are said to be equally or even 
more difficult. 

Only after he has demonstrated his 
bility to master such an examination, 
onl of course, satisfied the requirements 
with respect to experience, education, and 
ioral character, is the accountant author- 
ized to term himself a C.P.A. 

It may be noted that opportunities in 
the civil service, both state and federal, 
frequently are open for accountants. In- 
formation regarding these Openings can 
be obtained from the appropriate com- 
missions or other agencies. 


COMPENSATION 

No objective investigations into the 
earnings of accountants are reported in 
the literature. Recent (1936) estimates 
put the compensation of beginners in pri- 
vate work at about $100 a month. Ad- 
vancement depends upon the individual 
and upon circumstances. Estimates of 
average earnings of experienced account- 
ants in private employment range from 
$150 to $400 a month. Cost accountants 
and other accountants holding positions 
of considerable responsibility are said to 
earn $5,000 a year and more. Auditors, 
comptrollers, treasurers, and other officers 
in charge of accounting activities may re- 
ceive much more than this. No esti- 
mates of the earnings of such officers are 
available. 

Beginning salaries in public account 
ing are generally said to be somew! 
higher than in private accounting. This 
is probably due to the fact that a public 
accountant rarely employs a person with- 
out previous experience. Junior account- 
ants in the office of a C.P.A. usually get 
about $100 a month; senior accountants 
$250 to $500 a month. There is a sub- 
stantial amount of agreement among writ- 
ers with respect to beginning salaries, but 
beyond this the estimates vary considera- 


bly. Partners in firms, and independent 
public accountants, derive such incomes 
trom their practice as their reputation and 
the volume of work commands. Some 
certified public accountants are known t 
make over $100,000 a year. Estimates 
of C.P.A. incomes reported in the litera 
ture vary all the way from $5,000 to 
$25,000 a year. 

Civil-service salaries for accounting 
posts in the federal government de- 
partments range from $1,200 a year u 
the beginning classifications to $4,800 a 
year in the highest brackets, with heads 
of departments and other executive per 
sonnel receiving higher salaries 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS 


According to the United States Census 


of 1930, the numbers engaged in account 
ing work were as follows: 

Men Women 
Accountants and auditors 174,557 17,014 


4 


Bookkeepers and cashiers 27 ) 465,69 


From these statistics it would appear 
that men are proportionately more nu 
merous among those holding the pos 
tions of responsibility and authority, with 
women predominating in the more rou 
tine jobs. This substantiates the general 
opinion that there are relatively few 
though an increasing number of women 
accountants. 

Somewhat more recent statistics are 
available with respect to Certified Public 
Accountants. According to the American 
Institute of Accountants there were, in 
1937, almost exactly 17,000 practicing 
C.P.A.’s in the United States 

Information regarding the geographic 
distribution of accountants and auditors 
is scattered throughout the 1930 Census 
reports. In general it may be said that 
since accounting depends upon business, 
and since business is concentrated in large 
cities, accounting is likely to be concen- 
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trated in the same cities. For example in 
1930 there were 22,798 accountants and 
auditors in New York City, or almost 12 
per cent of the national total. 


PROBABLE FUTURE TRENDS 


It is generally agreed that accountancy 
is not an overcrowded field, although one 
writer states that this profession is over- 
crowded at the beginning level. A num- 
ber of writers stress the increasing de- 
mand for accounting services created by 
the recent and continuing government ac- 
tivities—both state and federal—which 
have complicated the tax structure and 
placed many new responsibilities for ac- 
curate financial reporting upon business 
and industry. Notably the recent socia! 
security legislation has enlarged the op- 
portunities in this field. One writer goes 
to the length of declaring that so far as 
the C.P.A. is concerned, “‘the surface ts 
barely scratched.’ 

Several recent statements note that op 
portunities for women appear to be in- 
cre ising 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


Among the advantages ascribed to the 
profession of accounting are the varie- 
gated nature of the work, which grows 
out of the fact that the accountant con- 
stantly meets new problems; the indis- 
pensable service of accounting to modern 
business organization; the many and 
varied personal contacts with important 
business executives which it affords: and 
the prestige which it commands. There 
is less premium placed upon youth than 
some other lines of endeavor: in 1930 
twenty-six per cent of the accountants 
were past the age of 40. 

On the other hand, it is pointed out 
that the work of the beginner is often 
tedious, difficult, and uninteresting, that 
early earnings are small and advancement 
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slow—all of which are characteristic 
many fields of endeavor. The most fre 
quently named disadvantage ts the se, 
sonal nature of the work. This results j; 
irregular hours and long stretches of con 
tinuous work, with consequent nervous 
strain and physical fatigue, especiall; 
eyestrain. Public accountants face the ad 
ditional disadvantage of being requir 
to work in the offices of their clients 
sometimes under unpleasant conditions 
and of finding it necessary to travel, an 
to live in hotels under conditions not a| 
ways satisfactory. The business of som 
large accounting firms 1s international! 
and employees may be required to reside 
temporarily or permanently, in foreig: 
countries. 


SOURCES OF FURTHER INFORMATION 


The American Institute of Accour 
ants, 135 Cedar Street, New York Cit, 
is a national association from which muc! 
information regarding the profession ma, 
be obtained. 

The National Association of Cost A 
countants, 385 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, is also a national organization 
chiefly composed of private accountants 

The American Society of Certified Pi 
lic Accountants has a membership co: 
posed entirely of C.P.A.’s, and has as 
purpose the furtherance of the interests 
this class of accountants. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(This bibliography is designed to includ 
only such recent literature on the occupat: 
of the accountant as seems most useful and 
pertinent for vocational guidance. The pul 
lications listed below represent a selecti 
from a larger number which were examined 
during the preparation of this abstract. Ox 
of print materials and others difficult of a 
cess are included as an aid to counselors wi 
frequently can locate such materials in thei 
local libraries. NOC will be grateful 


readers for information regarding any use! 
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sons not listed here. Entries starred 


fe , an asterisk are especially recommended.) 
American Institute of Accountants. Ac- 
untancy 1s a Career for Educated Men. 
New York, American Institute of Account- 
vats, 135 Cedar Street, 1929. Pp. 17. Free. 
Supply limited 
( \pportunities, qualifications, general conditions, 
ivancement, amd remuneration. Statements re- 


garding remuneration are based on pre-depression 
+s and probably do not reflect the present situ 


Bridgeport Board of Education. Ac- 
counting. Vocational Bulletin No. 27. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, Board of Education, 

126. Pp. 2. 5 cents. 

Brief statements of duties, advantages and dis- 

vantages, special qualifications necessary, and 
Out of date. 


aration 


3 “Certified Public Accountants.”’ For- 
‘une, V, June, 1932, pp. 63+-. 
An appraisal of accountants and accountancy, 


gether with a hypothetical history of the pro- 
fessional career of one imaginary accountant. 


i. Chicago Board of Education. Do You 
i ant to Be an Accountant? Chicago, Board 
»f Education, Vocational Guidance Depart- 
ment, 1922. Pp. 3. Out of print. 
Duties, characteristics, training, salary, advance 
nt, advantages and disadvantages of both private 
id public accounting. Remarkably informative 
r its brief compass. Information regarding earn- 
igs out of date 


*5. Eggleston, DeWitt Carl. Bo ert 
ties in Public Accounting.” Certified Public 
Accountani, XVI, June 1936, pp. 330-333. 

Future prospects, earnings, personal attributes 
needed for success. Illustrations are from first- 
hand knowledge 


6. Gove, Gladys. Changing Patterns in 
Accounting and Bookkeeping. New York, 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, 1819 Broadway, 
1936. Pp. 11. 15 cents. 

Data bearing upon recent trends in accounting 
practice and the knowledge and personal qualities 
necessary for success. Discussion of discrimina- 


tion against women. Many viewpoints are repre- 
sented. 


7. Heckman, H. M. ‘“‘Standards of Ac- 
counting Training.” Accounting Review 
VIII, June 1933, pp. 110-112. 


Licensing requirements for certified public ac- 
countants. Urges more rigid standards of general 


I i-written statement tl 


yusiness training. A we t 
a professiona 


carries conviction. Intended for 
audience 


8. Hurdman, Charles G. “Unrecognized 
Opportunities for Public Accountants in the 
Municipal Field.” Journal of Accountancy 
LVII, March 1934, pp. 191-201 

Accountants urged to consider opportunities { 
service and professional advancement in the field 
of municipal accounting. Addressed to the pra 
ticing profession 


9. Institute for Research. Accountancy a 
a Career. Chicago, Institute for Research 
537 S. Dearborn Street, 1930. Pp. 15. 75 
cents. 

Surveys the field comprehensively 
ties for marked success are emphasized 
the data on remuneration are no longer valid 


Opportun 


Some 


10. Jones, Myra H. “The Young Woman 
and the Certified Public Accountant Profes 
sion.” Certified Public Accountant Vil, No 
vember 1927, pp. 340-343. 

Report on an inquiry conducted among womer 
C.P.A.’s, setting forth experiences of thes 
women. Answers the objections frequently voiced 
to the admittance of women to the profession 
Mostly argument, rather than exposition, but th 
facts with respect to the prejudice against womet 
are clearly brought out 


11. Kester, Roy B. “The Examination 
for Certified Public Accountants.” Journal of 
Accountancy LX, November 1935, pp. 357 
369. 

A proposed new kind of examination 
tional qualifications considered necessary 


Educa 


12. Lipscombe, P. D. “Accounting as a 
Career.” Jobs and Careers, 1, December 
1936, pp. 627-631. 

Survey of the field. Personal traits and train 
ing needed. Extensive suggestions about how to 
get a job. 


13. Martin, I. M. “Accounting as a Field 
for Colored Men.” Journal of Accountanc) 
LV, February 1933, pp. 112-116. 

Report of an investigation. College courses in 
accounting open to Negroes, difficulties faced by 
Negroes in entering the profession, number of 
Negroes in the profession, etc 


14. McAllister, W. M. “Accounting, Its 
Place in Business."’ Careers and Hobbies Il 
May-June 1936, pp. 16+. 


Accounting analyzed under four heads: business 
administration, private, public, and governmental 
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accounting. Functions in each class. New de- 
mands created by recent legislation, and some 
figures on remun ration 


15. Medinger, Irwin D. The Accountant. 
Baltimore, Department of Education, Divi- 
Vocational Education, 3 East 25th 
1935. Pp. 6. Free. Supply limited. 


untants, 


sion of 
Street, 
abilities 


Duties of a attributes and 


needed, training required under Maryland law, 
and probable earnings and employment oppor- 
tunities 


16. Moore, Jennie. “Employment Coun- 
sel, VI—Accounting.”” Jobs and Careers I, 
December 1936, pp. 635-637. 
successful account- 
ants in banking and insurance. Their opinions of 
the qualihcations and training necessary for suc- 


Report of interviews with 


cess 


17. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. Current Out- 
look in Accounting and Bookkeeping. New 
York, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, 1819 Broad- 
way, 1933. Pp. 7. 10 cents. 

Opportunities for women. Some incidental in- 
formation regarding numbers and qualifications. 


18. New York State University. Higher 
Education. Certified Public Accountancy. 
Higher Education Handbook No. 14. Al- 
bany, New York, University of the State of 
New York, 1936. Pp. 66. Free. 

Legal requirements for certification in New 
York State. Not fully applicable elsewhere, but 
suggestive of the current trend. An official docu- 
ment 


19. Nissley, Warren W. ‘The Future of 
Professional Accountancy.” Journal of Ac- 
countancy LXIII, February 1937, pp. 99-114. 

Extensive discussion of trends in economics and 
politics, and their probable effects on public ac- 
counting as a profession. General description of 
the organization and work of an accountant’s 
office, and an analysis of the personal attributes 
needed for success in the field. 


20. Pittsburgh Public Schools. The Ac- 
countant. Occupational Studies. Monograph 
Series, No. 28. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Public Schools, Department of Vocational 
Guidance. 1928. Pp. 5. 5 cents. 

Definition of the field, analysis of duties, voca- 
tional, educational, and personal requirements, 


compensation and promotion, for both private and 
public accountants 
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21. Reynolds, W. B., and Thornton, F. y 
Duties of the Junior Accountant. New Y 
Century, 1929. Pp. 107. 

A book of practical instructions, valuab! 


beginner. Detailed exposition of the w 
quired of new entrants to the profession 


22. Richardson, Alphyon P. “Fitness { 
Professional Life.” Journal of Accounta 
LVII, March 1934, pp. 161-168. 


Importance of appropriate personal 
success in professional life generally and 
countancy specifically. 


*23. Shade, Chloris. A Monograph o» 
Accounting. Success Vocational Informat 
Series. Chicago, Morgan-Dillion & ( 
1937. Pp. 24. 

History, fields, duties, qualifications, 
and training, opportunities and condit 
work, promotions, related occupations, ea 
hours, regularity of employment, employ 
ganizations, advantages and disadvantages, 
tunities and trends, questions for review 
bibliography. 


24. Shields, Wilmer. The Accounta) 
New Orleans. Vocational Information Series 
No. 5. New Orleans, Louisiana, O: 
Parish School Board, Department of V 
tional Guidance, 703 Carondelet Str 
1927. Pp. 11. Free. 





Nature of work, earnings, hours and cond 
requirements for license, and opportunities 


25. Stanford University Committee on \ 
cational Guidance. Vocational Informa 
University Bulletin, Third Series, No 
Stanford University, California. 1923, py 
38-41. 

Nature of the work, personal and edu 
requirements, statutory requirements for 
and prospects in the field. Sound with res; 
the basic requirements; otherwise out of date 


26. Waring, Archie D. Accountant's Place 
in Business. Detroit, Michigan, Boarc 
Education, Department of Guidance 
Placement, 1354 Broadway, 1933. Pp. 7 
5 cents. Mimeographed. 

Duties, qualifications, education and training 


line of promotion, earnings, employment < 
tions, and organizations in the field. 


27. Yoakum, C. S. Business and ti 
Young Accountant. Business Studies 2, No 
3. Ann Arbor, Michigan, University o! 
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an. School of Business Administra- 
Bureau of Business Research, 1929 
+, 50 cents 
f information sought by college gradu- 
r search for satisfactory employment 
, a survey of the employment histories 
inting graduates of the University of 
Elaborate analysis of initial salaries, 
eases, promotions, etc., and many ex- 
f opinion from graduates. Much of the 
al data is too old to be valuable now 
general suggestions regarding orientation to 
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PERIODICALS 


Accounting Revieu American Association 
of University Instructors in Accounting, 
217 Commerce Building, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. $4 ay 


Certified Public Accountant. Ac ntants 
Publishing Co., National Press Building 


Washington, D. C. $2.00 a year 


$: 

Journal of Accountancy. American Institute 
Publishing Co., In 135 Cedar Street 
New York, N. Y. $4.00 a year 








The Deep-Sea Pilot 
A RADIO BROADCAST* 


| John B. Kennedy, Commentator 
CHARACTERS: { Vincent Riker, Veteran Pilot 
| A Ship Captain and a Quartermaster 


KENNEDY: Brave men go down to the sea 
in ships, but it requires no less bravery to 
bring them safely into port again. Every day, 
regardless of weather—it may be mill-pond 
calm or a murderous, mountainous sea—the 
pilot must be on the job and do it. Once the 
big ship pauses inward bound off Ambrose 
Light, her navigation fate is in the pilot's 
hands to bring her safe to port through the 
world’s greatest and most crowded harbor. 
Just as he takes her from New York's rivers 
out to sea, so must he bring her back, the 
ship, the passengers, the cargo—safe and 
sound. Tonight, for the first time on the air, 
we'll learn just what the deep-sea pilot does 
when he takes charge of a giant ocean liner. 

Here, beside me, is Vincent Riker, one of 
the pilots of the Sandy Hook Pilots Associa- 
tion, and a veteran guide of great ships into 
safe harborage. How long does it take, Cap- 
tain Riker, to become a fully qualified deep- 
sea pilot ? 


RIKER: A long time, Mr. Kennedy. You 
begin as an applicant for two years, then 
you're an apprentice for five years more, an 
officer of a pilot boat, then mate and master. 


KENNEDY: That seems a long time. 


RIKER: But you're not through then. Dur- 
ing that period of training, you go up and 
down the bay with senior pilots, learning the 
craft. 


KENNEDY: After that the beginner is 
qualified ? 


RIKER: Not at all. When he’s become fa- 
miliar with the inner and outer waters of 
New York harbor—the deeps, the shallows, 

* Excerpt from the “New York on Parade” 
radio program sponsored by the Consolidated Edi- 
son System, November 1, 1937. Published by 
permission. 





the reefs, the buoys, the currents 
winds—and the movements of vessels 


KENNEDY: Wait a minute! That's an ay 
ful lot to get acquainted with. 


RIKER: There's that and more! But firs 
the pilot must spend one year bringing ir 
and taking out ships that have only 18 fee 
draft—and he’s called an 18-foot 
pilot. 

KENNEDY: How big are those ships, Ca; 
tain? 


RIKER: Oh, about five thousand 
After that he is limited to ships of 24 fee 
draft for one year, and after that to one yeu 
of vessels of 28 feet draft. Then for tw 
years to ships of 32 feet draft; for two year 
more to ships unlimited as to draft and of 
35,000 tons. Finally he becomes a branc 
pilot and may bring in any vessel. 





KENNEDY: A branch pilot? Where do 
that term come from? 

RIKER: Well, it comes from England 
olden days a pilot was a king's officer an 
wore an olive branch embroidered on |! 
sleeve to designate him on shipboard 


KENNEDY: Oh, I see. In all then, it tak 
about fourteen years to become a full-fledg: 
pilot ? 

RIKER: At least fourteen years, plus a go 
education, plus a sound mind and body and 
especially good eyesight. 

KENNEDY: Well, Pilot Riker, suppose you 
give us a taste of what your work is like 
Let’s assume you have been assigned to 
bring a liner into New York Harbor from 
Ambrose Light. It’s a murky sea—fog 
bound harbor, high-riding waves— 


RIKER: Don’t make that fog too thick 
Mr. Kennedy, or the ocean liner might de 
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cide to wait and cost thousands of dollars 
of everybody's time. 

KENNEDY: A murky sea—and foggy 
enough to be dangerous. The pilot yawl 
has set you by the sea-ladder alongside the 
liner. Up you go. What is the first thing 
you do? 

(Fade in Harbor Noises) 

RIKER: (Laughing) Why, I go to the 
bridge and shake hands with the captain. 

KENNEDY: Then what? 

RIKER: The Captain speaks— 

CAPTAIN: Mornin’ Pilot—bit murky 
weather. What do you think of it? 

RIKER: We could proceed slowly, Cap- 
iin. The tie is ebb and there is nothing 
anchored inside. 


CAPTAIN: Carry on, Pilot. 


miKER: One blast of whistle every 
minute. Slow ahead all engines. Course 
two-nine-seven. 


(Sound ... telegraph) 


QUARTERMASTER: Two-nine-seven. 


RIKER: (That's northwest, three-quarters 
west, Mr. Kennedy—the magnetic course 
from Ambrose Light to the channel en- 
trance. ) 

(Sound ... telephone buzz 


CAPTAIN: Lookout reports a whistle on 


your port bow, Pilot. 


RIKER: Stop all! Let me know if she loses 
steerage way, Quartermaster. 


(Sound ... telegraph) 
QUARTERMASTER: Aye, aye, sit. 


CAPTAIN: 
ahead! 


Lookout sights vessel dead 


RIKER: Full astern all. Sound 3 blasts! 


(Sound .. . telegraph) 
(Sound ... three fog horn blasts... then 
three fainter answering blasts from other 
vessel) 


CAPTAIN: She's answering. 
(Sound ... telephone buzz) 


CAPTAIN: Lookout reports vessel all clear 
on port bow, Pilot. 


RIKER: One short blast (Sound one 
heavy blast... one light blast). Slow ahead 
all. Course three-oh-one. She's set a bit 


to the south’ard with the current. 
(Sound or telegraph phone) 


CAPTAIN: Lookout reports bell-buoy on 
starboard side. 


RIKER: Very good. That's where it should 
be. 
(Sound .. 


bellbuoy) 


CAPTAIN: What do you think, Pilot? 
How’s she going. 


RIKER: She's all right. With this north 
west wind breezing up it should clear be- 
fore we reach quarantine 


CAPTAIN: That's good news 
RIKER: We'll increase speed as it clears, 


Captain. We ought to be docked in two 
hours. 


(Sound... 
(Fade out sound) 


ship’s foghorn) 


RIKER: Well, Mr. Kennedy, that's about 
what happens on the bridge when a great 
liner noses her way cautiously up the chan- 
nel, through the narrows to quarantine and 
abreast of her pier. 


Radio Guidance Skits 

Readers frequently ask the editors for 
information regarding dramatic sketches 
suitable for use in vocational guidance, 
especially sketches written for radio pres- 
entation. Through the kindness of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, we are able to offer readers of 
OCCUPATIONS an opportunity to secure a 
pamphlet containing six sketches which 
were prepared by the Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance of the Council for radio 
presentation. They are entitled: Choosing 
a Job in 1732 vs. Choosing a Job in 1932, 
What Kind of a Boy is Bill?; Tom, Dick, 
and Harry on the Job; Planning Your 
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Life Work; At the Crossroads of Educa- 
tion; and The Family Steps Out 

We remind our readers also that many 
of the dramat 
vocational guidance 
American School of the Air during recent 
years may be obtained free from the Edu- 
cational Script Exchange, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Frequently scripts broadcast on com- 
mercial programs contain valuable gui- 
An example of such a 
script is the preceding Deep-Sea Pilot. 

For the information of those interested 
in using vocational guidance dramatiza- 


dance material 


tions, a list of other published sketches is 
appended. Some of them are written for 
broadcasting and some for use in class- 
room and assembly. 


Dramatic Sketches Suitable for Use 
in Vocational Guidance 


Keys and Cues, by Bruce A. Findlay and 
Esther B. Findlay. New York, Gregg 
Publishing Company, 1933. 

A book of skits dealing with voca- 
tional situations. 

The Gateway to the Future, by Helen E. 
Samuel. Boston, Christopher Publish- 
ing House, 1140 Columbus Avenue, 
1935. $1.25 

A Pageant of Workers, by Edna Watson. 
Baltimore, The Board of Education. 
25 cents. 

Bread and Butter, by Hazel M. Lewis. New 
York, The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexing- 
ton Avenue. 30 cents. 


zations presented in the 


broadcasts of the 


After High School, W ‘hat Next?, by | 
Drumm. Mimeographed. Lambert 
New Jersey, High School, 193 
cents. 

A Play, by Gladys Shelton. | 

cational Guidance Magazine, Oct 

1929, pp- 15-23. 


Goad ‘peed 


Iwo Boys Inquire, in “Information 
Drama Way,” by M. E. Lincoln, O 
pations—the V ocational Guidance Ma 
azine, October, 1935. 

The Last School Party, by M. E. Lincoln ar 

Charles D. Gates. 

Two brief radio skits, published 
Teaching About Vocational Lif. 
Mildred E. Lincoln. International! Tex: 
book Company, Scranton, Pa., 1937 
205-212. $4.00. 


*Do You Like to Work Oxut-Doors?, by 
Marion W. Towner. Occupations 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, Marc! 
1935. 

*Working With Hands—and Brains, by 
Elaine Sterne Carrington. Occupation 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
May, 1935. 

*1s It Possible to Have a Job for Everybody 

by Frances Maule. Occupations—the 


Vocational Guidance Magazine, Febru 
ary, 1937, pp. 404-407. 


»} 


For additional radio skits useful in vo 
cational guidance, address Educational 
Film Exchange, U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. These are distributed 
free. 


* Radio skits presented by the American Schoo! 
of the Air. 
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Training for Failure? 


T HE Congress of American Indus- 
try met recently in New York at the call 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, that paradoxical group of men and 
women who are one moment hailed as 
the ideal of American success and the 
next denounced as exploiters of child 
labor; one day wooed by government as 
the only group which can end the depres- 
sion and the next day condemned as 
chiselers who never had an unselfish 
thought nor a social impulse. 

We fall too readily into false general- 
izations. We forget that employers are 
people, that even soulless corporations are 
administered by human beings. Individ- 
ual differences are as marked among em- 
ployers as they are among school children. 
There are good ones and bad ones, and 
we hold no brief for the latter. 

But we would recall that anyone who 
prefers the American system of free en- 
terprise to socialism, communism, or 
fascism must recognize that the only 
source of our national income is the agri- 
cultural, industrial, and commercial ac- 
tivity which employers initiate, finance, 
and supervise. Without it there would 
be no wealth for government to tax, no 
place for the Treasury to borrow money, 
no possible way to provide relief for the 
unemployed or salaries for school teach- 
ers. Prosperity waits upon employment; 
employment can be provided only by 
employers. 

With no intention of proposing a pana- 
cea we would suggest that the schools of 


the country have contributed to our sorry 
state of affairs. Below the college level 
virtually all vocational guidance and vo 
cational education have been directed to 
preparing employees, who are helpless 
when there is no one to hire them. Only 
a few ever think of becoming employers, 
first of their own services and then of 
others, by using their ingenuity to dis 
cover new services for which the com- 
munity will pay, and then providing such 
services at a profit to all concerned. Our 
pioneering ancestors might well accuse us 
of training a nation of dependents. 

We blame the disappearing frontier 
“No longer can the unemployed support 
himself by going west to till new lands.’ 
Of course not. And who among them 
would if he could? The frontiers of today 
are social, economic, and technical—not 
geographical. Who that has read the rec 
ord of adjustment of the few who di 
support themselves when thrown out of 
work will deny that there are infinite 
frontiers in the creation and development 
of new products and new services for 
which the employed majority of the com- 
munity will gladly pay ? 

Or we blame the big corporations and 
the economies of mass production. We 
forget that two-thirds of all factory 
wage-earners are im companies with 
fewer than 500 employees, and one-third 
of these are in companies with fewer than 
100. We forget the thousands of small 
shopkeepers who were strong enough nu- 
merically to impose a heavy tax on the 
chain stores. 

Thousands of 


successful businesses 
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have been started, and are being started 
till, on less than a hundred dollars cap 
ital by men without a college education 
Che F. W. Woolworth stores began with 
an original capital of $50. The U. S$ 
Steel Corporation is but the grandchild of 
a tiny company organized by a $2,500-a 
year railroad clerk named Carnegie. The 
first Ford automobile was produced in a 


building scarcely larger than a small 
town garage. 
Today 1.292 new industrial and com- 


mercial enterprises opened their doors in 
the United States; 1,142 others went out 
of business, principally because they 
could not make a financial success of the 
undertaking. The same thing will happen 
and every other business day 
To what 


tomorrow, 
this year if the averages hold. 
extent are these failures due to the failure 
of the schools to offer even elementary 
instruction in business management? 

We have trained employees so well that 
less than a third of all their failures are 
due to technical incompetence. But for 
six years prior to 1929, three-fourths of 
all employer failures were due to the in- 
ternal causes of incompetence, inexperi- 
ence, lack of capital, and unwise credits. 
To what extent would sound instruction 
in business finance reduce this propor- 
tion? How many employers would it 
save? How many new jobs—permanent 
jobs—would it help to create? This is 
not the time nor the place to propose 
detailed curriculum. Suffice it to say that 
the materials are available and have been 
for decades. Some are superficial, of 
course; in what field are they not? But 
others are perfectly sound and readily 
adaptable by any reasonably intelligent 
instructor. 

Might we not wisely spend a little less 
time in damning employers, and a little 
more in training them? 

Rosert Hoppock 
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Barbarism 


\V/;; SCHOOL PEOPLE love t 


fine distinctions that exist largely 
unreal world of our own words. R 
glibly we classify that which deals 
training in the subject matter of an 
pation as vocational education, and 
which deals with the fitness of th 
for the occupation or the fitness 
occupation for the youth as vocat; 
guidance. 

Certainly no one who has spent al! 
years of his maturity in vocational edu 
tion would for an instant discount 
economic necessity of teaching occu; 
tional subject matter, whether manip 
tive, technical, morale, or whatever | 
the analytical vocational 
care to string to the attenuated tail 
Charles R. Richard's famous formula." 

Lack of command of subject matte 
the occupation in these years of dep: 
sion has gone hand in hand with unen 
ployment. Find a vocational teacher w! 
believes his occupation the most imp 
tant aggregation of subject matter ev 
devised by the brain of man, and 
chances are you have found a teacher 
an enviable record of successful pupils 
The first consideration in selecting voca 
tional teachers must remain proficiency i! 
the subject matter of the vocation. An 


educator 


one of the major problems of American 


vocational education, despite twenty-od: 
years of a nation-wide system, remai: 
the glaring lack of carefully organize 


subject matter, attractive to the pupil and 


(Continued on page 610) 
* Charles R. Richards, a former director 
Cooper Union Institute, New York City, worked « 


| 


‘ 


; 


the formula E «& M-+-T+I which stands for the 
proposition that the Efficiency of a given worke 


for a particular job varies with his possession o! 


the necessary Manipulative skill, plus Techn: 
knowledge, plus Intelligence to apply that techn 
knowledge to the problems of the job 
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Occupational Adjustment Cues 


A Clearing House for Reporting Current Developments in Occupational Adjustment 








Occupational Adjustment Programs 


Apps FourtH Point—To the three-point program of occupational adjustment—-occu 
ational guidance, training, and placement Baltimore's Superintendent Weglein has added 
 fousihe occupati ional and aptitude testing. A division for such testing has been set up 
ler a competent director. As a beginning experiment a section of the city has been 
ele homogeneous in character, and having within it all grades from the sixth through 
senior * high school, including occupational classes. The program of testing will be evalu 
ted from this experiment, and on the basis of this trial will be extended to the entire 


y 


PLACEMENT—With the cooperation of the Washington State Security Board ndet 

ch the Wagner- Peyser Act is administered, a coordinated placement service has beet 
established in Seattle with offices in a school building. It interprets the placement of youth 
as an educational as well as an economical problem. The set-up, as w vel as some unusua 
xcupational training courses shipbuilding, for example—is described by Superinten 
McClure in the current issue of OCCUPATIONS 

DisTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS—In carrying out the program under the George-Deen Act 

Superintendent Nuttall in Salt Lake City has obtained the cooperation of advisory com 
nittees representing twenty-four different distributive groups, such as retail hardware deal 
ers, grocers, confectioners, and druggists. Such cooperation insures intelligent understand 


ng of and active participation in programs of guidance, training, and placement in the di 
vutive trades, and guarantees that whatever is done in the schools will keep closer to reality 


MARYLAND ADVANCES Appointment of a State Supervisor of Educational and Voca 
tional Guidance has been announced in Maryland. R. Floyd Cromwell is the appointe: 
the position being created through an agreement with the National Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education. His first assignment is a series of conferences 


with county school superintendents in nine Eastern — communities during the re 
mainder of the school year. He is to cooperate with the State Superintendent of Educa 
tion in advising high schoo! students in vocational matters, according to the Evening Sw 
Baltimore 


OutT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH TRAINING—More than 300 enrolled for newly established 
vocational courses designed for out-of-school youth, 17 to 25 years of age, at the Miller 
Vocational High School in Minneapolis on February 2. The courses are intended primarily 
for high school graduates who plan to work rather than enter college, but are open to 
other applicants qualified to cover the ground. Enrollment was nearly 100 more than ex 
pected. “Double time’ training courses include the fields of business, commercial cooking 
and. waitress work, household employment, cosmetology, printing, retail sales, production 
art, commercial art, needle trades, and radio. The new offering of the public schools fol 
lows a year of successful experimentation. 


CAREER CONFERENCES—Reports from all parts of the nation indicate that more second 
ary schools are adding career or vocational conferences, or guidance clinics to the spring 
program for seniors. In most instances business, industrial, civic, trade, and professional 
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leaders address student assemblies. The vocational tour plan of visiting offices and indy, 
trial plants is gaining in popularity this year. Also, there appears to be increased em 
toward getting youth to forget their ‘white collar complex.” , 


RADIO AND GUIDANCE—More practical than ever, the vocational guidance br 
programs sponsored on the CBS “School of the Air’’ by the Radio Committee 
National Vocational Guidance Association are heard each Friday afternoon at 2:30, Ea 
Standard Time. Indicative of expansion, during February a series of vocational! 


talks was sponsored by the Minnesota Education Association over a St. Paul station 


PLACEMENT IN Detroit—A summary report of the Junior Placement Service in | 
for the year 1937, issued by the Division of Guidance and Placement, Board of Ed 
shows 8,147 young people placed in jobs, a monthly average of 679. The total in 
3,291 boys and 4,856 girls, and is the highest record since 1929 when there were 1 
pla ements. The largest single placement group was in the distributive occupations, 
with clerical workers next, 2,235, and manufacturing and mechanical industries next, 1,3 
placements. 


RocHester, N. Y.—The article, “Take Rochester, for Example—,” appearing on page 
521-532 of this issue, presents a general overview of the occupational adjustment act 
in this city to serve as a guide and stimulation for similar inventories that might wel 
taken in other communities. 


General Information 


REPORTS REVIEWED—The report of President Roosevelt's Advisory Committee on Edy 
cation was to be presented by Chairman Floyd W. Reeves at the Atlantic City Convention 
of the American Association of School Administrators. The Association’s Yearbook 

Youth Education Today,’ presented March 1 by Chairman E. E. Oberholtzer, cont 
treatment of guidance and adjustment. Occupational adjustment phases of both re; 
will be treated in the April issue of OCCUPATIONS. 


ENGINEERING OUTLOOK—Figures for 1937 show that construction totals in the United 
States increased to nearly 60 per cent of normal, according to F. E. Schmidt, editor 
Engineering News Record. The increase is credited to private enterprise, reported t 
abreast of public works at the time of the survey in January. The outlook for further 
struction increases during 1938 was reported to be most favorable. 


RurRAL YoutH—Greater interest in agricultural courses for rural youth has been 
ported from various sources during the past month. In New York State there will b« 
decrease in construction of centralizing rural schools. Last year there was an increas« 
one-third in the number of pupils taking four-year agricultural courses in high scho 
A recent survey indicated that such courses are influencing young people to stay in farm 
ing occupations. A report from Pennsylvania shows that eighty-four school districts 
that state added vocational education schools or departments during the past year, 26 
them being vocational agriculture schools. During the month Mrs. Franklin D. Roosev 
visited the schools of Breathitt County, Kentucky, with officers of the Alliance for the 
Guidance of Rural Youth, and otherwise made known her interest in this growing field 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION-——More than 130 American colleges and universities this y« 
are giving courses in public administration, according to the forthcoming Yearbook 
the International City Managers’ Association, Chicago. 


UseruL Direcrory—The eighth edition of the Directory of Opportunities for 
Vocational Training in New York City, published recently by the Vocational Service { 
Juniors, suggests that other communities can profit through compilation of similar lo 
data. Copies are made available to New York City teachers through arrangements wit! 
the Board of Education. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION—American Youth Commussion—A two-year study 
ed by a General Education Board grant of $110,000 and to begin immediately und 


* direction of a special committee of the American Youth Commission will 

to learn what effect the minority racial status of Negro youth has upon their pers 
development. By the case study method an effort will be made to secure data on th 

factor in the development of Negro personality. Important considerations will be the infi 
ence of segregation and isolation, the bearing upon personal stability of a narrow occupa 
tional horizon, and the effects of limitation of participation in civic and social activities 
Two guidance centers will be established to which Negro youth will be invited to present 


their adjustment problems. Will W. Alexander, Farm Security Administration, will be 
chairman of the special advisory committee that will make this study. Robert L. Suther 
1? 


land, head of the division of social sciences, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., will 
direct the study. 


Events in Washington 
New Legislation—House of Representatives 


H. R. 8888, introduced by Mr. Starnes, and referred to the Committee on Labor—A 
bill to provide for the establishment of minimum labor standards in employments in and 
affecting interstate commerce. 


H. R. 8894, introduced by Mr. Eicher, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture 

A bill to provide for the establishment of fair labor standards in employments in and 
affecting interstate commerce; to foster, regulate and re interstate and foreign com 
merce in the major agricultural commodities; to provide for the orderly marketing of such 
commodities, and disposition of surpluses of such commodities. (This Act to be known 
as the Farm and Labor Standards Act of 1938.) 


H. R. 9060, introduced by Mr. Caldwell and referred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, a bill to provide for the construction of a Merchant Marine Acad 
emy ... in the furtherance of a trained and efficient citizen personnel for the Merchant 
Marine of the United States. 


H. R. 9066, introduced by Mr. Peterson, and referred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, a bill authorizing and providing facilities for the training of the 
Coast Guard and members of the Merchant Marine . . . and that the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Commandant of the Coast Guard are hereby authorized to establish at or 
near Saint Petersburg, Florida, a Coast Guard Academy or school, or training school for 
the teaching and training of personnel of the Coast Guard or personnel of the American 
Merchant Marine. 


H. R. 9157, January 25, 1938, introduced by Mr. Randolph, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service, a bill to regulate the hours of duty in the Federal Service. 


A. R. 9158, January 25, 1938, introduced by Mr. Randolph, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service, a bill to amend the Classification Act of 1923 as amended and to 
adjust the rate of compensation of civilian employees in the field service in accordance 


therewith. 


In Federal Departments 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—O/ffice of Education—“Guidance in the School Pro- 
gram” is the title of one of the chapters in the Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1934-36, Bulletin 1937 No. 2 just issued by the Office of Education. Prepared by 
Maris M. Proffitt, Educational Consultant and Specialist in Guidance and Industrial Edu- 
cation, the biennial report includes information on State guidance programs, city guidance 
programs, developments in guidance techniques, school clubs, child guidance clinics, and 
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ounselors’ qualifications. The bulletin is available trom the Government Printing O¢ 
Washington, D. C., price 10 cents. 


Office of Education—Youth-serving agencies in many communities and States are rd 
nating in an effort to make a much broader and more effective attack upon the many prot 
lems facing today’s youth. John Lang, Executive Secretary of the Office of Fdu 
Youth Guidance Committee, emphasizes this fact in an article, “Coordinating Service 
Youth,” appearing in January School Life. Fifteen States and two metropolitan areas, Cir 

innati and the District of Columbia, now have coordinated councils of youth 
agencies. A special article telling how coordination of guidance services may be bi 


t : - . 4 
about in a community will appear in an early issue of OCCUPATIONS. 


Office of Education—Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education, and §jj, 
M. Ransopher, Assistant Director, visited the nine Corps Area Educational Head 
offices during the month of January, making plans for the CCC school building prograr 
Approximately $375,000 has been allotted for the building of school houses in the 
camps. Mr. Oxley has promised an article on CCC placement and follow-up for a: 
issue Of OCCUPATIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBor—Buwureau of Labor Statistics—There was a net decrease of abou 
300,000 in employment and a drop of $15,800,000 in weekly pay rolls in December, Se 
retary Perkins announced late in January. Smaller pay rolls, according to the report 
lue not to reductions in wage rates but to reduced operating time of factories. The decline 
in industrial activity was offset in part by larger pay rolls in retail trades. Major decrease 
in number of workers employed were in manufacturing industries, on private construct 
jobs, in mining activities, utilities, and in certain service industries. The seasonal d 
in employment was the largest recorded since 1920. Weekly pay rolls in December, | 
were $19,600,000 smaller than they were in December, 1936. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics—The seventh in a series of reports resulting from a surve 
of the engineering profession in the United States has been issued by the Bureau. Pr 
pared by Andrew Fraser, Jr., of the Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditi 
the report is concerned with the monthly rate of compensation received by engineers 
engineering services in which they were engaged at the end of 1929, 1932, and | 
Other reports in the series include a discussion of the educational qualifications of pr 
fessional engineers, data on unemployment, employment, and security of employment ir 
the engineering profession, and annual income in the engineering profession. 


U. S. Employment Service—More than 1,162,000 claims for unemployment compensa 
tion benefits were filed through offices of the Employment Service during the first week of 
January. An unusually large registration of workers in December was reported, stimulate 
by regulations requiring persons to register for unemployment compensation. ‘Neatly 
900,000 registrations for work were received at the employment offices during December 
Secretary Perkins announced, “452,035 representing mew applications received from per 
sons registering with the Service for the first time, and 441,235 representing the renewa 
of registrations which had been received previously but which had lapsed into an inacti 
status. As a result of this large inflow in both new applicants and recently inactive regis 
trants, the active file of the Employment Service rose 10.3 per cent during the month 
a total of 4,874,924 registrants, of which 3,816,171 were men and 1,058,753 were womer 
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A Job-Finding Course for Public Schools 


ARIEL E. V. 


A WorkK APPLICATION CLASS was 
established by the Vocational Placement 
Bureau of the Portland (Oregon) Public 
Schools in 1933. As a special service to 
young persons, 17 to 24 years old, who 
are registered for employment, its pur- 
pose was to instruct boys and girls how 
to sell their services to employers. 

For the past five years young persons 
in considerable number, high school grad- 
uates for the most part, but some drop- 
outs, and occasional college trained per- 
sons, have availed themselves of these 
free classes. While it is interesting to 
note that the course started when the ap- 
proaching bottom of the depression re- 
sulted in the greatest scarcity of jobs, the 
advent of better times has not found any 
lessening of interest or a decrease of stu- 
dents. 

Teachers of broad business and indus- 
trial experience conduct the work appli- 
cation classes, as they are called. No text 
is used, but copies of a syllabus, indi- 
vidual work sheets, and a bibliography are 
given each enrollee. Lists of books on oc- 
cupations, which are set aside in the Port- 
land Public Library through the efforts of 
the bureau, are available. 


DUNN 


The optional Work Application Class 
or Course is divided into ten two-hour 
lessons. Considerable time is spent at the 
beginning in an introduction to the course 
which explains why an applicant for 
work needs to prepare himself for such 
a seemingly simple procedure. Following 
this, the first part of the regular course 
deals with the problem of self-analysis 
The pupil is asked to list what he has 
to offer employers in such particulars as 
personality, education, experience, refer- 
ences, health, ambition, special training 
and knowledge of a particular job. Ac 
cordingly, each pupil lists his own assets 
and liabilities, and strives to find the un- 
derlying causes of such liabilities, and 
ways of overcoming them; also, he sug- 
gests methods of bringing his assets to 
the fore. 

A self-rating sheet is then distributed 
that asks each pupil to give affirmative 
or negative answers to such questions as: 
“Does the applicant know how to meet 
people?’”’, or “Does he get his work out 
on schedule?”’, or 
This rating sheet is then sent to three 
persons acquainted with the student, and 
each is asked to enter his answer to the 


“Is he cooperative?’ 
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various questions. The forms are re- 
turned unsigned to the teacher who, in 
private conference with the pupil, com- 
pares the answers with the latter's own 
rating. A wide discrepancy of opinion 
usually denotes the necessity for a revalu- 
ation on the part of the student. 

In various ways the student is led to 
know himself better. Meanwhile, his 
teacher is also getting a good line on his 
aptitudes, abilities, and interests, so that 
she is better able to direct him into proper 
vocational channels. 

A survey of jobs follows. (It is as- 
sumed that the student has had some sort 
of course in occupations while in high 
school, and if he has not, extra study at 
the library is prescribed.) The student is 
asked to name three jobs in which he is 
interested, to analyze the duties per- 
formed, together with educational and 
other qualifications necessary to secure 
each job. 

THE INTERVIEW 

Next come three lessons on the inter- 
view with an employer. First is stressed 
the necessity for proper preparation— 
finding out about the firm, learning about 
the person with whom the interview will 
be held, and taking steps to insure that 
the applicant’s personal appearance is 
above criticism, that his attitude is right, 
and that he knows for what he is apply- 
ing. 

One entire class period is spent in prac- 
tising interviews to obtain the correct ap- 
proach so that the employer will have his 
attention attracted, become interested, 
desire to hire, and make a decision favor- 
able to the applicant. Each student writes 
an interview in full, makes notes from 
which to talk, and goes out in the field 
on an experimental interview. 

Having made a trial interview, or per- 
haps several of them, the student analyzes 


his success, or lack of it. Sometimes he 
has failed to secure an interview 
which he has tried. The secretary woy 
not let him past the front gate. Wha 
could he have said or done which w 
have given him the desired entrée? \\’, 
he caught off-guard with an employer’ 
unexpected question? Did he answer « 
of the employer's questions correctly, or 
would some other answer have been more 
suitable? 


THE FoLLow-Up 


Generally the student assumes that 
once having completed an interview, the 
matter is closed. At this point the teacher 
must point out that the campaign has just 
begun, and the quest must be followed 
up. The first step in the follow-up is a 
letter of acknowledgment to the em- 
ployer, in which the applicant expresses 
his appreciation for the time, courtesy, and 
suggestions given him. It is shown that 
this letter may also stress some important 
thought which the applicant would like 
the employer to remember in connectio 
with his application, or that he may state 
a point which he forgot to mention in the 
interview. In the main, the applicant con- 
veys the thought that he is still very much 
interested in the job now open or some 
future vacancy that may occur. 

Personal follow-up is also taught. The 
student learns to evaluate employer's 
statements such as: “I will call you if 
there is a place which you can fill,” or 
“Please phone me Tuesday when I shall 
let you know if you can have the job,” 
or “Drop in again some time.” The stu- 
dent also learns how to answer objections 
which are sure to be made, such as “You 
have not had experience,” “You need 
training,” or “We have already a long 
list of applications.” One of the most 
difficult objections to answer is, “Sorry, 
but we are not taking applications,” but 
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COUNSELOR'S CORNER 


here the pupil is taught how to 
answer. For example, he may say: “No, 
| didn't expect you would be taking ap- 
nlications. As a matter of fact I did not 
anticipate making one.” After pausing to 
let the employer recover from his sur- 
prise, the applicant then continues: “As 
a matter of fact, Mr. , I have heard 
about you for a long time and your own 
success has interested me. Could you give 
me just a few minutes? I want to ask 





some personal advice.” 

Inasmuch as the employer can hardly 
say “I'm sorry, but we have no advice 
today,” he will probably invite the young 
person to sit down, and lend a willing 
ear. In the long run, of course, the appli- 
cant will indicate that he really wants 
employment, but he will never say so in 
just so many words. 

We find that the qualification sheet in- 
terests the employer who does not have 
a regular application blank. This the stu- 
dent presents neatly typed to the prospec- 
tive employer. This blank specifies his 
name, address, telephone, work desired, 
age, height, weight, health, general edu- 
cation, special education, special ability, 
experience, and references. 

The various types of standard appli- 
cation forms used by large commercial 
concerns in Portland are studied by the 
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class, and they obtain practice in filling 
them out. It is pointed out that no ques- 
tion must be ignored, that each one must 
be answered. Letters of application are 
written for criticism, even though train- 
ing in letter-writing has already been 
given in high school. Further practice is 
provided in writing effective advertise- 
ments, and in answering items in help 
wanted columns that are interesting 


During the ten days that the student 


attends class, he is also putting on a per- 
sonal campaign to sell his services. He is 
encouraged to keep a notebook of em- 
ployment calls, and to follow a daily 
schedule. He is told that since he would 


expect to work at a job six to eight hours 
daily, he should be willing to invest an 


equivalent time in his search for work 


Last year the Work Application Class 


teachers trained 349 boys and girls, while 


the Bureau placed 2,819 applicants. A 
good percentage of those trained obtained 
employment while still in the Class. Many 
others secured work later by following 
out the campaign as planned. 

As director of the Vocational Place- 
ment Bureau, the writer believes that the 
offering of this course in how to look 
for work has been a distinct contribution 
to the ever-urgent problem of occupa- 
tional adjustment. 


Vocational Guidance Through Outside Readings 


H. M. LAFFERTY 


A TRADITIONAL part of the college 
freshman English course is the assignment 
of required outside readings in fiction, 
non-fiction, drama, and poetry for which 
credit is given. At Schreiner Institute, 
Kerrville, Texas, a junior college, such 


credit is extended to readings about voca- 
tions. A college freshman required to ob- 
tain 30 reading credits in one year may 
obtain as many as five of these credits by 
reading vocational books, pamphlets, 
magazine articles, etc. Though a quota of 
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vocational reading is not compulsory, few 
students have failed to include any voca- 
tional literature among their outside read- 
ing reports. 

It may seem to some that a college stu- 
dent should not earn five points for read- 
ing two or three comparatively short 
articles on aeronautical engineering when 
only four points are allowed for reading 
Gone With the Wind; perhaps such a 
practice may even be considered rank eva- 
sion of collegiate requirements by some 
teachers of English. The student, how- 
ever, in earning these five reading points 
has not only advanced his number of re- 
quired reading points in English, he has 
also read some occupational material of his 
own choosing that may, ultimately, be of 
considerable value to him. Evidences at 
Schreiner Institute indicate that the stu- 
dent having voluntarily read one refer- 
ence on a particular occupation will seek 
out additional literature about the same 
or other occupations in which he ts con- 
sidering specialization. 

While not all of the readings touch 
upon vocations, a study of the topics 
chosen for reading over a three or six 
months’ period offers a valuable clue in 
discovering fields of pupil interest that 
might not otherwise be revealed. Occa- 
sionally an instructor will find a voca- 
tional reference so likely to interest a par- 
ticular group of students that he will put 
it on the required reading list.* 

Such required readings are so spaced as 


* Counselors interested in guidance through 
outside readings should consult the 1938 edition 
of Vocations in Fiction, a bibliography prepared 
by M. R. Lingenfelter and M. A. Hanson, pub- 
lished by the American Library Association, Chi- 
cago 


not to let the student feel that his read; 
freedom is being circumscribed. Apai, 
instructors often arouse such student i 
terest in vocational articles that studep: 
will want to include such reference 
among the literature reported on. Sty 
dents therefore are guided in their read 
ings more than they realize. 

Another effective device to stimul, 
student interest in occupational read 
is an attractive library bulletin board. 7) 
use of illustrations, lists of references, 
arresting phrases plays an important 
in making the bulletin board a help; 
reference. . 

To make the bulletin board an integr, 
phase of a vocational guidance progra 
the cooperation of every member of the 
faculty must be enlisted. If all of t 
faculty would keep in constant touch wit 
occupational materials on the bulletir 
board, would refer frequently to thes 
materials, and would make assignment 
necessitating reference to the bulleti 
board, students would soon come to re; 
upon this device for suggesting vocation: 
information. The occupational bullet 
board should obtain similar results 
high schools if it is carefully planned and 
maintained. 

Getting students to read about occupa 





tions that they associate with persona! in 
terest and aptitudes, either real or imag 
ined, is not a task calling for any myster 


ous powers. Instead, it is an obligation that 


should challenge the interest and best et 
forts of every college teacher; an obliga 
tion in keeping with the professed educa 
tional objective of rendering every col 


lege student as negotiable an addition to 


society as is humanly possible. 
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"NEWS OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
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Farewell and Hail! 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


‘Te HAVE SERVED as President of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation has been a delightful privilege. 
[ am not sure that one gets quite as much 
work done while in office as he does as a 
member in the ranks, but there certainly 
exists a glowing feeling of satisfaction 
regarding one’s past activities, and even 
more decidedly a strong impulse to put 
forth even greater efforts in the future. 
It is with deep appreciation of the con- 
fidence and kindness of my colleagues 
that I hand the presidency over to my suc- 
cessor. 

This is the last of the little pieces which 
have been so pleasant to write. And it is 
fitting that it should be a reference to my 
last and most gratifying act as president. 
At its annual meeting in Toronto the 
Ontario Vocational Guidance Association 
was formally accepted as a branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. Here is a group of more than a 
hundred men and women concerned with 
the more effective education of Canadian 
boys and girls. Very little official and 





recognized vocational guidance has been 
organized in the province, but throughout 
the system of public schools and also in 
the University of Toronto there are keen 
interest and much experimentation. The 
Deputy Minister of Education of the 
Province (the professional administrative 
head, corresponding to our state superin 
tendent or commissioner) feels that the 
time has come for real development along 
these lines. The principals are eager and 
the teachers ready. Training courses are 
available and many are taking them. The 
Labor Department is cooperative and 
personnel men in industry and business 
are interested. All told, the situation is 
most promising. It is therefore a great 
honor to have our Canadian friends join 
us as a professional group. 

The inception and development of the 
Toronto group are typical of sound pro- 
fessional growth. Pressed with the daily 
task of making education effective for all 
types of different individuals, a few 
teachers sought for ways and means of 
making their efforts more telling. Con 
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cluding that vocational guidance proce- 
dures would meet the need, they have co- 
operated in learning more about it. Their 
Association has been the natural outcome. 
And undoubtedly it will exercise a pro- 
found effect upon education in Ontario. 
As more and more local groups develop in 
this way and seek affiliation, and as the na- 
tional association encourages and assists in 
such development, vocational guidance 
will Gattivds serve its purpose. 

It is still trite but always true to say 
that vocational guidance, or for the mat- 
that, can be no better 
than the counselors or the teachers who 
engage in it. The individuality of the 
counselor is of tremendous importance as 


ter of education, 


a prerequisite to the development 


individuality of the pupil, so importiy | 


POrtant | 


that I have devoted a considerable ny; 
ber of words to it in an article which , 
appear in the convention (May) iss 
OccuPATIONS. Fully imbued with ¢, 
importance of counselor training, I sha 
want to continue doing what I can 
make the Association militant in formulz 
ing the highest standards of profes 
achievement and of assisting fine 
lects and admirable personalities 
coming worthy counselors. 


FRANKLIN J. Ke! 


President, National Vocational 
Guidance Association 


Branch Association Activities 


EDITED BY ROY A. HINDERMAN 


ill branch news items should be sent to Roy A. Hinderman, Chairman of the 
NVG. 4 Committee on Branch Associations, who ts Supervisor of Industrial . Art [ 4 
Vocational Education, Denver Public Schools, 414 Poasiconth Street, Denver, Colore 


Breatuitr County, Ky. 
The Breathitt County Vocational Gui- 
dance Association met December 18, 
1937, under the chairmanship of Marie 
R. Turner. After an interesting Christmas 
musical program by students, R. H. 
Woods, State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, was introduced as guest speaker. 
Dr. Woods expressed his great interest 
in developing the occupational horizon in 
eastern Kentucky, and surveyed the prog- 
ress of occupational adjustment in recent 
years. He stressed the importance of ac- 
quainting youth with the occupations of 
the area in which they live or expect to 
live. 


Reviewing the occupations of the res: 
dents in the 18 counties of eastern Ken 
tucky, the speaker stated that less 
than 29 per cent of the total populatio: 
was engaged in any sort of — 
with farming and mining accounting for 
over 60 per cent of these jobs. He re- 
vealed that six times as many pupils 
choose professions as there are adults en 
gaged in those professions, while sixteen 
times as many choose artistic careers as 
those engaged in such work. Dr. Woods 
showed that less than 200 recruits are 
needed each year for farming, that Breath- 
itt County has more than twice as many 
children as are needed to maintain a static 
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opulation, and that consequently there 
Fare annually many more entrants into the 
* occupational world than can find employ- 
iment in Kentucky. Six times as many 
opportunities to enter a trade or mechan- 
’ ical pursuit exist as to enter a professional 
‘ vocation, and persons engaged in elec- 
trical or commercial occupations are four 
times as numerous as those in professional 
ones, he related. 

Dr. Woods suggested two points of at- 
tack: (1) The attraction of new industries 
to the state in order to employ more peo- 
ple; (2) the training of pupils for indus- 
tries in surrounding areas and in new 
urban centers. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed his address, it was suggested that 
residents of the county be encouraged to 
produce more fruit, more eggs and poul- 
try, and practical inexpensive furniture. 
Pottery-making was proposed as offering 
opportunity to a limited number, and it 
was also suggested that box, shoe, brick, 
and tile factories be erected. 


Caprrat District New YorkK 


The guidance section of the Eastern 
District New York State Teacher's Asso- 
ciation convention held October 21-22 in 
Schenectady drew a splendid number of 
counselors, principals, and teachers. Mil- 
dred Lincoln Billings gave the principal 
address, “Guidance Practice in a Junior- 
Senior High School.” At the luncheon 
Robert E. Rugan, Director of Employ- 
ment of the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, spoke on “What a Large 
Industry Needs.” 

The Capital District Association is plan- 
ning two dinners to be held in Schenec- 
tady and Albany in March and May. Dif- 
ferent phases of mental hygiene will fur- 
nish the theme. 

This year George E. Hutcherson, Direc- 
tor of Guidance in New York State, is 
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conducting a series of round-table discus- 
sions for interested counselors who meet 
with him twice a month on Saturday after- 
noons. The program includes such topics 
as: follow-up, group guidance, program 
making, opportunities for scholarships, 
schools for special training, and occupa- 
tional trends. 

New officers of the Capital District As- 
sociation for 1937-1938 are: President, 
B. Murray Gray, Counselor, Nott Terrace 
High School, Schenectady; Vice-president, 
Esther Jansen, Counselor, Albany High 
School, Albany; Secretary-Treasurer, Ann 
Buckley, Counselor, Oneida Junior High 
School, Schenectady. 


Cuicaco 


A year ago the Chicago Guidance and 
Personnel Association had 43 active mem- 
bers; on January 1, 1938 it had 64 active 
members and three associate members, a 
gain of over fifty per cent. The increase 
has been due to the persistent work of 
the treasurer, Carl Y. Davis, in following 
up old members of the local and members- 
at-large of the National; and to the active 
efforts of the chairman of the membership 
committee, M. P. Nelson, in interesting 
individuals who had belonged neither to 
the local nor to the national organization. 

L. V. Koos, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, spoke at the Janu- 
ary meeting on “Some Problems of Voca- 
tional Education,” as revealed both at the 
high school and junior college level. 
Clarence W. Failor, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement at the 
Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, Illinois, is in charge of the Febru- 
ary program. A panel of five members, 
representing the public employment ser- 
vice, social agencies, industry and busi- 
ness, and secondary schools and colleges, 
will discuss “Standards for Guidance and 
Personnel Workers.” 





C oNNECTICUT 

The program at the fall meeting of the 
Connecticut Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion included Walter V. Bingham, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Stevens Institute of 
rechnology, whose topic was: “Aptitude 
[esting in Industry and Schools’; and 
Paul D. Collier, Supervisor of Secondary 
Education, State Board of Education, who 
presented “Possibilities for Progress in 
Guidance in Connecticut.”” President Mill- 
ird Darling presided at a short business 
meeting following. Mr. Darling empha- 
sized the continuation of the membership 
drive which was started a year ago, and 
urged each member to serve as a commit- 
tee of one to bring to the group at least 
one new member during the course of the 
ensuing year. He reported that the mem- 
bership had doubled since the spring 
meeting. All former officers were subse- 
quently reelected and it was decided to 
continue publication of the branch bulle- 
tin. 

Mr. Darling suggested a committee to 
serve the needs of those who are just in- 
itiating a guidance program, particularly 
in the small towns of the state. Member- 
ship to December 1, 1937, was reported 
as follows: 70 full memberships, and 5 
associate memberships, making a total of 
75 members. 

DENVER 

A special meeting for the purpose of 
organizing a Denver Branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
was held January 18, in the library of 
Morey Junior High School, Denver. The 
meeting, called to order by Clark Spitler, 
acting as chairman, was attended by fifty- 
nine persons interested in guidance. 

Mr. Spitler described the “Plan for 
Colorado Engineering Council Guidance 
Service for Prospective Engineers,” which, 
briefly, provides for developing in the 
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schools an occupational background 
perspective, school advisory activit 
engineers’ evening counseling prog 
and an Engineer’s Day, during 
times such topics as the necessary 
tudes, professional remuneration, a: 
training required would be dis 
OCCUPATIONS expects to descril 
plan in some detail in a future issu 
Mr. Spitler was followed by R 
Hinderman, and Mr. Hudson, Di: 
of Adult Education, both of who: 
dorsed the Plan. Mr. Hinderma: 
scribed effective guidance work with ; 
eral experimental groups of students 
signed to enable them to observ: 
actual practice of their chosen occupat 
and he praised the proposed engineer 
guidance organization as a step along t! 


a 


same lines. 

The following offices of the Den 
Branch Association of the NVGA yw 
thereupon elected: President, Clark H 
Spitler, East High School; Vice-president 
Maurice R. Ahrens, Manual Training 
High School; Secretary-Treasurer, M. | 
genia Walker, Baker Junior High Sch 
A Planning Commission of four, in add 
tion to the elected officers, was announce 
by the president. 

Mrs. Ruth Anderson and Ray Eas! 
were authorized to attend the sessions o! 
the National Vocational Guidance 
vention in Atlantic City on February 22 
26, 1938. 
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The Guidance Centered School was the 
subject of a symposium featured at the 
January meeting of the Guidance Ass 
ciation of Detroit and Vicinity. Mor: 
than two hundred reservations for this 
dinner meeting gave evidence of the in- 
terest of members in the discussion topic 

Seven principals from senior high and 
intermediate schools gave consideration 
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to the following aspects of the subject: 
the parts a classroom teacher, the home- 
room teacher, and the principal should 
play in the guidance program; the gui- 
dance opportunities offered through extra- 
curricular activities; and what activities the 
counselor should be responsible for in the 
guidance program. 

In general, it was concluded that each 
pers ‘a concerned with the child’s devel- 
opment will share in his guidance: the 
classroom teacher will want to know the 
educational and home background of the 
child: the homeroom teacher will, over a 
period of two or three years, be concerned 
with helping to arouse in the pupil aspira- 
tions, ambitions, and a sense of responsi- 
bility; the counselor will have a genuine 
interest in adolescents, and an understand- 
ing of their community, and will help 
them to make the educational and social 
adjustment necessary in the schools; the 
principal will inspire the teachers and 
counselors to serve sympathetically and 
will himself keep an open door to the 
community and the student body. 

Throughout the discussion emphasis 
was placed upon the close relationship 
between guidance and the problems that 
confront America today, and upon the 
need for an understanding of society in 
order to acquire a sympathetic under- 
standing of the child. 


The October meeting of the Guidance 
Association of Detroit and Vicinity was 
held in conjunction with the Vocational 
Guidance and Counseling Section of the 
Michigan Education Association. Lowell 
S. Selling, Director of the Psychopathic 
Clinic, Recorder's Court, Detroit, spoke 
on, “Mental Hygiene in the Field of Gui- 
dance.” 

The Association held its November 
meeting at the Juvenile Court building. 
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An inspection of the building prece le 

a talk given by D. J. Healy, 

Probate Court, Juvenile Division, Detroit 
Judge Healy contrasted the 


Judge ol 


it was first organized, a criminal court f 
trying children’s cases, with the rt 

today which is more of a social agen 
with a philosophy of prevention and 


rection. Under the court a program 
delinquency prevention was 
January, 1933. 

The protective side of the court, he 
said, is shown in the following ways 
hundred 


been placed 


supervision of nearly sixteen 
neglected children who have 
in boarding homes supervision through 
mother's pension in which nine thousand 
children are involved; corrective work for 
crippled children through hospitalization 
study of children with mental, physical 
and endocrine gland disturbances through 
Wayne County Clinic for Child Study 
Judge Healy stated that he believed all 
persons interested in guidance to be social 
workers; and that because of their posi- 
tion, education, and opportunities they 
have 
people. He gave two qualifications for 
social workers: first, an abiding charity, 
love of God, and love of neighbor; se 
ond, an unlimited amount of patience 


an obligation greater than most 


District oF COLUMBIA 


At its January meeting the District of 
Columbia Chapter of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association held a panel 
discussion on the topic, “The Coordina- 
tion of Public Guidance and Placement 
Efforts."’ The leader of the panel was 
William F. Patterson, Committee on Ap- 
prentice Training, Department of Labor 

Members of the panel were Mrs. Henry 
Grattan Doyle, President of the District 
of Columbia Board of Education; Mary 
Hayes, National Youth Administration, 
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Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Schools; William 
H. Stead, Associate Director of United 
States Employment Service, Department 
of Labor; Arthur L. Brandon, American 
Youth Commission; and John A. Lang, 
Civilian Conservation Corps 

The chairman of the evening was Ches- 
ter W. Holmes, Assistant Superintendent 
of District of Columbia Public Schools 
and Chairman of the Public Action Com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia Gui- 
dance and Personnel Association. 

The highlights of the discussion are 
paraphrased in the following statements: 


The schools are not giving enough gui- 
dance. Youth are not generally regis- 
tered with the Employment Service. (Mr. 
Brandon) 


Vocational training and educational gui- 
dance are the work of the schools, in addi- 
tion to the building up, through continuous 
contact with the individual, records of his 
character, aptitudes, experience, and achieve- 
ment. .. . The dissemination of information 
concerning the job situation is the work of 
the Employment Service: the providing of 
“working tools’ in the form of job require- 
ments, employment opportunities, occupa- 
tional trends, trade tests, aptitudes tests, and 
so on. . . . There should be a complete co- 
operation between the Employment Service 
and the schools in the exchange of records 
and of “working tools.” (Dr. Stead) 


The school’s program cannot be divided 
into three processes—guidance, training, and 
placement—but must be one continuous 
process. . . . It is the duty of the schools to 
follow the student through into industry. 

. . In addition to complete school records, 
personal knowledge of the youth is indis- 
pensable in placement ; consequently that the 
schools are best qualified to handle the first 
placements. . . . The measure of success of a 
vocational program in the schools is the ef- 
fectiveness of the students in actual employ- 
ment. (Dr. Ballou) 


All youth-serving agencies must be enlisted 
in guidance and placement work in order to 


care for the total youth population. (D; 
Hayes) 

The goal of all youth-serving agencie 
must be service to youth, the effectiven 
which would necessitate a coordinati 
activities. (Mr. Patterson) 

An outcome of the panel discu 
was a resolution proposed and su! 
quently passed by Mr. Lang that the 
ciation seek to set up a Coordinat 
Council of Youth-Serving Agencie 
Washington, and that such a Council b 
urged to imitate joint youth-serving 
tivities in the District of Columbia during 
the coming year. 


H AWAI 

The following officers were recently 
elected by the Hawaii Vocational Gui 
dance Association: President, John Mid 
kiff, Manager of Waialua Plantation 
Vice-presidents, William H. Cooper, Em 
ployment Director of Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company; H. S. Bowers, Placement Di 
rector of McKinley High School; C. ( 
Robinson, Vocational and Boys’ Work ot 
the Honolulu YMCA; and Secretary 
Treasurer, Jane B. Dranga, Employment 
Secretary of the YWCA. 

Last spring the subject of student sum 
mer employment was thoroughly discussed 
at three regular meetings to facilitate 
closer cooperation between school and 
plantations and pineapple canneries. A 
definite effort is being made by the HSPA 
to make the time spent on the plantation 
during the vacation period both vocation- 
ally and economically worthwhile. Spe- 
cial attention is being given to housing 
recreational activities, medical services, s¢- 
lection of jobs and supervisors, in order 
that summer employment may give boys 
a chance to learn something about the 
plantations, and open the avenue of re- 
turning to this occupation for permanent 
employment. 
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Opportunities in the canneries present 
; very different situation because more 
than 10,000 additional workers are used 
in the canneries during the summer can- 
ning season of approximately seven weeks. 

Other meetings were devoted to the 
presentation and discussion of the follow- 
ing topics: The “NYA Program in the 
Territory,” led by the NYA supervisor; 
‘Occupational Problems in Hawaii in Re- 
lation to Federal Cooperation;”’ and ‘“The 
Preparation, Opportunities, and Prospects 
of the Skilled and Semi-Skilled Worker 
in the Trades,” presented by the Director 
of the Honolulu Vocational School. 


Ty 
IN ortH CAROLINA 


Forums purposing to inform the coun- 
selors of youth in North Carolina schools 
the present opportunities and trends in 
the occupations studied will be held by 
the North Carolina Unit of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association in dif- 
ferent parts of the state during the year 
1937-38. 

A man or woman, who has had a suc- 
cessful career in the occupational field 
under discussion is selected to be chairman 
of each forum. He selects the principal 
divisions of each field and assigns each of 
these to a committee consisting of a highly 
successful employer, a teacher of the sub- 
ject, a skilled worker or practitioner, and 
a person best qualified to appraise the 
present and the future outlook for em- 
ployment in the field. Each of the com- 
mittees meet with the chairman as often as 
is necessary and write briefly of their 
findings regarding present trends and op- 
portunities. The presentation of each of 
these reports to the forum is followed by 
a short discussion; two members of the 
committee on forums then prepare in 
mimeographed form a one-page report on 
each division. This group will assemble, 
in addition to this material on oppor- 


tunities for employment and trends, other 
data for inclusion on each sheet such as 
essential qualifications, detail of where 
training can be secured, estimated cost 
of training, and a short list of recom- 
mended books for further information 


SEATTLI 


The Seattle Vocational Guidance Asso 
ciation has been unusually active this year 
under the leadership of Earl Dome, pres! 
dent of the organization and YMCA sec- 
retary. Noon meetings have been held 
each month with an average attendance of 
80 persons. Special arrangements have 
been made with schools to enable junior 
and senior high school counselors to at- 
tend these programs. The particular rea 
son for the luncheon meetings was that 
it would then be possible to have business 
people and personnel executives attend as 
well as school representatives. It was felt 
that by this contact a greater understand 
ing of the mutual problems could be 
reached. 

S. E. Fleming, Assistant Superintendent 
of the Schools, gave a résumé of his re 
cent inspection of vocational guidance pro- 
grams in eastern and mid-western schools 

Mary Hayes spoke on the National 
Youth Adminstration and what its func 
tion is. Dr. Hayes is the Director of Gut 
dance and Placement of the National 
Youth Administration. 

Edwin A. Lee, Director of the National 
Occupational Conference and head of the 
Department of Vocational Education of 
the University of California, spoke at the 
dinner meeting. 

On February 18 at the regular meeting 
of the association, John C. Kennedy, the 
State Director for Workers Education of 
the Works Progress Administration, will 
speak on “Labor and Youth.” 

One project, which the executive com- 
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mittee has worked on, is the development 
of public forum on vocational guidance. 
Such a forum has been considered de- 
sirable by the local forum director, but 
so far it has been impossible to find an 
adequate leader. Another project is the 
compilation of a list of occupational 
speakers for service clubs. This list is to 
include names of individuals who are 
competent and have consented to act as 
speakers for those organizations desiring 
occupational information. 

The three forums already held, ‘Health 
Service,” “The Present Opportunity and 
Trends in Agriculture” and ‘Building 
Trades,” have been attended by repre- 
sentatives of the state-wide clubs, profes- 
sional men, the state superintendent of 
public instruction, and men and women 
from practically all occupations and posi- 
tions. These people have shown an en- 
thusiastic interest in the work, and it is 
hoped that a definite guidance program 
may be established in the state in the near 
future. 

The forums still to be held are to deal 
with the subject of food occupations, edu- 
cation, business trends, communication 
and transportation, printing, and me- 
chanics 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Southern California group of the 
Vocational Guidance Association has been 
following a definite plan of meetings. 
Beginning in October on the subject, 
“What to Say to Puzzled Applicants,” the 
November discussion progressed on to 
“What the Employer Expects of the New 
Employee.” And in January the inquiry 
turned to ““What Vocational Future Does 
Business and Industry Offer Youth?”’ 

These topics have brought employers, 
social workers, and school counselors to 
the meetings, eager to participate in the 


discussion following the regular speaker; | 
Average attendance has been more thay 
100 members and guests. 

Careful consideration has been given tp 
the choice of speakers for these meeting; 
—selecting from varied major industries 
men who truly represent their organiza 
tions. Speakers at the last meeting were 
A. E. Hitchner, District Manager for 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company; John R. Richards, member . 
the investment brokerage of Bennett 
Richards & Hill, Inc.; and Carleton B 
Tibbetts, President of the Los Angele 
Steel Casting Co., Ltd. 


ToLepo, Onk 


Three hundred teachers from Toled 
and environs held an enthusiastic meet 
ing on Friday afternoon, February 2 
1938 to take steps to organize and launch 
the newest branch of the National Voca 
tional Guidance Association, to be known 
as the Western Ohio Vocational Guidance 
Association. W. R. Stocking, president 
of the Detroit NVGA Branch, welcomed 
the new group into the NVGA, and of 
fered the cooperation of the Detroit Ass 
ciation in planning future programs. 

This meeting was held under the lead 
ership of E. L. Brewster, Superintendent 
of the Toledo Schools, and was addressed 
by Mary P. Corre, Vice-President of th 
National Vocational Guidance Associa 
tion, who spoke on, “The Meaning o! 
Guidance.” 

A dinner meeting followed, attended 
by representatives of the schools, of the 
University of Toledo, of the NYA, ot 
character-building and social agencies, and 
leaders of local business and labor. The 
dinner held at the University, was pre- 
sided over by Superintendent Brewster 
Prominent educators and business men 
spoke briefly of the importance of gui 
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dance, and Miss Corre outlined the ob- 
‘ectives of the National Association and 

‘he work that had been done by the 

branch associations. She extended on be- 

half of the National Association a cordial 
witation to Toledo guidance workers to 
in the other branches. 

Some seventy-five persons signed as pro- 
spective members of the new Association, 
und a committee was appointed to apply 
for admission to the National Association 
it its convention at Atlantic City later in 
the month. This is probably a record 


number of charter members of any asso 
ciation applying for membership 

Officers elected for the new association 
were: President, Harry W. Paine, Dire: 
tor of Vocational Teachers Improvement 
Service, Northwestern Ohio; Vice-Pres: 
dent, Donald Parks, Director of Person 
nel, University of Toledo; Secretary, Ed 
ward Packer, Chairman of Central Gui 
dance Committee, Toledo Schools; Treas 
urer, Ralph Swisher, Vice-President of 
Central Guidance Committee, Toledo 
Schools 








Summer Session Courses 


As in previous years, OCCUPATIONS will publish a list of courses in voca 
tional and educational guidance offered in 1938 summer sessions. Readers in 
charge of such courses are invited to send the materials to Dr. Harry D. Kitson 
Editor, OccuPATIONS, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, ov 
or before April first for publication in the May issue. Give the name of the 
institution, title of the course, and the name or names of instructors 























N.O.C. Answers 


By MARY P. CORRE* 


Questions from 
the files of the 
National 
Occupational Conference 





n an assistant principal) : 


1] hiyy me of any materia 


| y tr 
QUESTION (ir 

, } 
i ik YOR please 
poy i f ; 
you bave which would be of vaiue in present- 


f | ,~ ‘ , i «4 
ing in} rimation on occupations to my class7 


ANSWER: We are enclosing a list} of 


references on methods of teaching the class 
in occupations. The most recent and com- 
prehensive book on this subject is Teaching 


About Vocational Life, by Mildred E. Lin- 


coln. 
zs 8s «8 


QuESTION (from a guidance director): 


We are interested in making a study of occu- 


¢ fe . ? ; sef “ J 

pations in our communily aS a Oasis for 
organizing new vocational courses and giv- 
ing teachers and students adequate informa- 


, 

tion about vocational opportunities im our 
: ; - 

city. Can you send me references that will be 


} , mo L ur y 7 
helpful in setting up such a Survey sr 
f 5 f J 


ANSWER: The November and December, 
1937 issues of OCCUPATIONS contained valu- 
able suggestions regarding ways of obtaining 
occupational information. Although the title 
of the articles (prepared by Florence E. 
Clark, chairman of the Occupational Re- 
search Section of the NVGA) is ‘Occupa- 
tional Information in the Small Community,” 
the principles may also be applied to larger 
communities. These articles include a valu- 
able bibliography relating to methods of oc- 
cupational research and are now available in 
reprint form from NOC. 


QUESTION (from a graduate student in 
vocational guidance): | have been referred 


* Miss Corre is Director, Occupational Research 
and Counseling Division, Cincinnati Public Schools, 
and is at present on six months’ leave of absence 
filling a National Occupational Conference Fel- 
lowship as Staff Associate in charge of NOC in- 
formational service. 


+ This reference list will be sent free to teachers 
upon request. 


to your organization for information concern 
ing trades and professions for both men and 


women which are not overcrowded .. . and 
would be greatly obliged if you could 
mle. 


ANSWER: The following articles on ‘\ 
cupational Supply and Demand” ha 
peased recently in OCCUPATIONS, the Voce 
tional Guidance Magazine 


“Jobs Open in New York,” 
538. 
“More on Jobs in New York,” April, 19 


648-650 


March, 1937. Pp. 53% 


“New Opportunities,” May, 1937. Pp. 78: 
Where Will Youth Find Jobs?", June, 
Pp 861-866. 

“Opportunities in Journalism,” June, 1937 
861-866. 

“New Opportunities Reported,” October, 

Pp. 64-68 


—_ in Occupations for Women,” Nov t 
1937. Pp. 174-177 
“Opportunities in Hospital Dietetics,” Dex t 


1937. Pp. 276-278. 

“Recession Sends Job Market Down,” January 

1938. Pp. 368-369. 

Other articles and current news notes oo 
supply and demand wiil appear in Occups 
TIONS from month to month. You will find 
the magazine in most libraries. 

We also suggest that you consult the O 
cupational Index, published monthly by the 
National Occupational Conference, on file in 
your library. The Index is one of the be 
ways to keep in touch with the many new 
books, pamphlets, and current magazine ar 
ticles that have to do with occupations. 

Special information concerning trends 
occupations for women will be found in the 
publications of the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, Connecticut College 
New London, Connecticut, and the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, 1819 Broadway, New York 


City. 
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QuesTION (from a teacher): Please tell 
me where | can obtain information on vari- 
ous types of work, qualifications and training 
required, salary, and possibilities of employ- 
ment. 1 would like to be able to advise “un- 
decided” students in our school. 

ANSWER: The most comprehensive bibli- 
ography of occupational studies is Willard 
FE. Parker's Books About Jobs, published by 
the American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, at $3.00. 
[his lists material printed from 1920 to 
1935, inclusive. Since that time the Occupa- 
tional Index has been published monthly by 
the National Occupational Conference as a 
supplement, and carries references to most 
of the occupational material available in 
book, pamphlet, and magazine article form 
in some 300 publications. Much of the mate- 
rial listed may be secured free and at very 
low cost. 

Other books and pamphlets which you 
may wish to obtain for the use of your 
school, or consult at your library, are listed 
in the NOC leaflet, Occupational Books—A 
Five-Foot Shelf. NOC has published thirty- 
three pamphlets describing occupations, in- 
cluding such fields as photographer, teacher, 
motion picture actor, waiter and waitress, etc. 
Some seventy additional occupational pam- 
phlets will come from the press in the near 


> 
future, 
e a Ss 


QUESTION (from a director of guidance) : 
Will you send me the names of some of the 
public school systems that have well organ- 
‘zed junior placement bureaus, and the per- 
sons in charge of these? 

Answer: Each of the following persons 
should be addressed care of the Board of 
Education of his city: Miss Leona C. Buch- 
wald, Baltimore, Md.; Miss Susan Ginn, 
Boston, Mass.; Miss Mildred Hickman, 
Cleveland, O.; Dr. Warren K. Layton, De- 
troit, Mich.; Miss Edith Gwinn, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Dr. Richard D. Allen, Providence, 

I 


Additional information concerning junior 
placement as it relates to the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service may be obtained by writing 
Dr. William H. Stead, U. S. Employment 
Service, and Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, National 
ws Administration, both in Washington, 
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QUESTION (from a minister in a rural 
community): Have you material that would 
be of value to the young people in my con- 
gregation: Most of them are not in position 
to go on to college but that is just an addi 
tional reason for their needing help. Perbaps 
we could present some of your material 
(possibilities of rural occupations) to these 
young people that would be of value to 
them in getting located. 

ANSWER: One of the authorities on gui 
dance for rural boys and girls is O. Latham 
Hatcher of the Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth (formerly the Southern Wom- 
an’s Educational Alliance), 401 Grace- 
American Building, Richmond, Virginia. Dr. 
Hatcher has prepared a reference list on gui- 
dance problems of young people in rural 
communities. 

The May, 1936, Section II issue of Occu- 
PATIONS, ‘Vocational Guidance in Rockland 
County, N. Y.,”” and Section II of the June, 
1936, issue, “Breathitt County, Ky., in the 
Southern Appalachians,” also deal with rural 
guidance. 

Some NOC pamphlets describing occupa 
tions, a list of which is enclosed, may well 
form the basis for discussions and reports at 
young people's meetings. 


QUESTION (from a director of research) : 
We are interested in securing information on 
surveys or studies made of vocational oppor- 
tunities for the deaf and those with 
seriously defective eyesight. 

ANSWER: For information on vocational 
opportunities for the deaf, we suggest that 
you write to the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, 1537 Thirty-fifth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. For similar in- 
formation concerning those with defective 
eyesight, communicate with the National So- 
ciety for Prevention of Blindness, 50 West 
50th Street, and the American Foundation 
for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, both in 
New York City 

We are enclosing a list* of references on 
occupational problems of handicapped per- 
sons which includes material for the follow- 
ing types of cases: blind, cardiac, hard of 
hearing, orthopedic, and tuberculous. 





* This list will be sent free to counselors upon 
request. 
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QUESTION (from an assistant superintend- 


ent of schools) : A committee of teachers and 


principals in our cily wishes to make a study 

ot report cards and cumulative records in 

order to revise ur present forms. As they 
. , : : 

N0Uu nd, f é INCLHaAE nmiy the 
/ Ly oa 

rade rom kindergarten to the éi ID grade. 

u é } i sia @ Ye Y4 that u ili 
: . or , 

é Na noi ly throug le e1gptp bul 

the hi rade Can you give me 

de , f Ch j ystems that pat e de- 

é 4 report and cumulative 

ais f 
ANSWER: The Educational Records Bu- 


reau, 7 West 59th Street, New York C ity, 
has developed a loan set of report and cumu- 
lative record forms obtained from some 30 
school systems throughout the country. This 
may be borrowed for a mailing charge of 
$1.00. In the near future the Bureau hopes 
to add more and is 
requesting schools to forw re 25 copies each 
of their forms and cumulative records in 
order to make this service of greater useful- 


items to its collection 


ness 


QUESTION (from a teacher) : The boys in 
are much interested in vocational 
opportunities in the fields of diesel engineer- 
ing, air conditioning, and aviation. Can you 
send me a selected list of readings on these 
occupations ? 


my class 


ANSWER: NOC has published pamphlets 
describing and summing up the best litera- 
ture in these three fields, referring to num- 
bers in the occupation, duties, personal quali- 
ties, preparation, wages, etc. Each leaflet in- 
cludes selected readings chosen from a much 
longer list. 

In addition to the descriptive leaflets on 
these occupations, NOC has similar material 
on 30 other occupations and some 70 occupa- 
tions will be added to the list in the 
near future. We are enclosing titles from 
which you may order those of interest to you 
at the low cost noted. Most of the job de- 
scriptions appear first in OCCUPATIONS and 
are later reprinted for wider distribution. 
For example, the January, 1938 issue con- 
tained articles on the “Aviation Mechanic,’ 
“Jobs in the Hotel and Restaurant Industry,” 
and an abstract of literature on “The Archi- 
tect,”” which are now available as reprints. 


QUESTION (from a teacher): I bel; 
much more in arousing St: 
interest in vocations tf dramatic presen 
assembly period were to sut 
ns and library 1 
to plays for use 


ould do 


during 
MMe ClaSS IM 1 
Can you direct mie 


nnections 


CCH Pali 
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ANSWER: We are enclosing a list 
that have been prepared from the | 
view of vocational guidance. The vi 
many of these lies in the fact that th« 
planned, written, and produced by 
dents themselves. They may contain 
tions which will stimulate thinking « 
part of your high school students alon 
lines. The vocational guidance radi 
grams broadcast each Friday at 
Eastern Standard Time, over the Colu 
network should contain many interestir 
gestions for you and your students. By 
ing to the American School of the Air 
Madison Avenue, New York City, your 1 
will be placed on their mailing list to re 
the we ckiy lesson plans and questions w 
are sent out preceding each broadcast 


QUESTION (from a principal): We 
to organize a psychological testing pri 
in our junior high school of 500 student 
Will you send me the names of the 
tests to use? 


ANSWER: There are literally hundred 
tests on the market, all of which are design: 
to help the student determine his special 
terests and abilities. Those who know m 
about them strongly recommend that they be 
used only under the direction of a very c 
petent psychologist who understands all 
their limitations. Frequent misinterpretation 
of results are easily made by the layman anc 
may do more harm than good. A study a 
evaluation of existing tests — in Api 
tudes and Aptitude Testing, by Walter \ 
Bingham, published by Harper and Brother: 
1937. 

Information regarding any particular test 
may be obtained from the Test Service Div: 
sion of the Psychological Corporation, 52: 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. The Coop 
erative Test Service, 500 West 116 Street 
New York City, will furnish information on 
achievement tests. 


n 





ee ee 
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QuesTION (from a teacher) : 1 am making 
foll wap oats of the 1936 gr sduating 


5 of - - High School. I should ap- 
jate any di sta that you might have. 


ANswWER: School systems especially noted 
their follow-up programs are those in 
widence, R. I.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, 

“samy Minneapolis, Minn. ; and Newark, 

N. J. Recent articles on follow-up have ap- 

eared in issues of OCCUPATIONS for Octo- 

ber, 1936; January, 1937; May, 1937 and 

December, 1937. Others will appear from 

time to time. 


QuesTION (from a teacher): Can you 
refer me to recent material on problems re- 
iting to homeroom organization, especially 


dealing with vocational guidance? 


ANswER: A Guidance Bibliography 1935 
Bulletin 1937, No. 36, recently published by 
the U. S. Office of Education, contains 23 
references published in 1935 relating to the 
homeroom, five of which deal with guidance. 
[his bibliography may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 10 
cents. Similar bibliographies will be avail- 
able in the near future for materials pub- 
lished during 1936 and 1937 


QuEsTION (from a director of guidance) : 
Where may we obtain a list of the best films 
available, free or otherwise, especially free, 
on vocational guidance, particularly occupa- 
tions? 


ANSWER: An article entitled ‘Some Films 
for Use in Teaching Occupations” appeared 
in OccuPATIONS for December, 1937, and 
is now available in reprint form. In addition 
to general comments on the use of films, this 
article lists 68 films containing occupational 
information, indicating the time required for 
showing, millimeter size, how available, and 
source of supply. The names and addresses 
of 25 film distributors are also listed. 
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|, and NOC wa 


to assist snstitutions rather n individual 

In this connection it may be well to r } 
teachers that NOC is only too glad to reply t 
requests—but that our problem will be gr 
simplified if the teacher sends one reques | 
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QUESTION (from a student): / 
work wil elecit r } d 

ld Wéli € 4 / WiVISE tf Dé 
possible ¢ ldo? 
ror? vé 7 iz 
needed. 

ANSWER: The National Occupational Con 


i 
as a research organiza 


than indi 


ference was organized 


tion to assist institutions rather: 


viduals and unfortunately does not have 
facilities for handling the volume of corre- 
spondence that would result if it atte npted 


to give direct personal service 

We suggest that you talk with your coun 
selor, principal, or teachers concerning yout 
future vocation. They sho able to help 
you decide whether or not it is wise for you 
to elect a college course. If you are inter 
ested in electricity, why not talk to a well 
trained electrician or contractor 
Either should be able to make suggestions as 
to possibilities in this field and training 
which may be desirable. We are checking 
on the enclosed list of our publications thos 
pamphlets on electrical installation and main 
tenance which you may wish to read 


ild be 


' 
electrical 


adult): I bawe 


present emi 


(from an 
years with my 
I, with many others, have 

t our services will no 

Could you give me 
in knowing what to dc 


QUESTION 
worked tor 35 
ployers but 
been informed thai 
longer be needed 
any information 
next? 

We suggest that you get in touch with the 
Public Employment Bureau of ——— - and 
explain your problem to them. They should 
be in position to help you discover just what 
work you are best suited to do and what type 
of training you may need for another kind 
of employment. 
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Occupational Contentment 


REPRINTED FROM “FORTUNE”* 


If you could 


go back to the age of eighteen and start life 


over again, would you choose a different career or occupation? 


——_— has measured several as- 
pects of the American restlessness. The 
American covets a trailer (or did, at least, 
a year ago); he wants to spend his vaca- 
tions as far from home as possible; he 
would like to move to another part of 
the country (unless he happens to live on 
the West Coast—in which case he is 
happy). Conceivably this is a restlessness 
of discontent and frustration. There is 
still current the traditional American be- 
lief that a young man with ability, and 
perhaps with luck, may make his mark in 
the world and become prosperous (Swr- 
vey, January, 1937). But since so many 


of the population have not achieved these 
things, have not even provided themselv« 
with an abundance, perhaps the averag: 
man’s nomadic instinct comes from a de 
sire to escape from occupational condi 
tions (his thwarting realities). The ques 
tion above was drafted as an attempt t 
find out. Below are the answers, by age 
and sex. 

So contentment and dissatisfaction wit! 
the occupations in which Americans find 
themselves are about equally balanced 
and each accounts for about two-fifths of 
the total. The remaining 20 per cent ar 
cautious souls who apparently wouldn't 











TOTAL — AGE———- -———SEx— 
20 to 40 Over 40 Men W omen 
Yes, a different career......... 41.0% 39.0% 43.0% 44.8% 37.0% 
NE se Dis Asati a: ir weie eee 39.2 40.3 37.9 34.9 43.5 
Depends on circumstances. ..... 15.2 15.9 14.6 15.9 14.6 
CR aaa oer 4.6 48 4.5 4.4 4.9 
* Reprinted by “oO of the Editors of personal interview to 5,000 people, “‘so selected as 


Fortune; XVII, No. 1, January, 1938. This mate- 
rial is a part of the magazine s eleve nth quarterly 
Survey of Public Opinion, based on “a controlled 
sampling of the public.’ " Questions were put by 


to age and sex, geographical distribution and den 
sity of population, and as to their economic level 
and relation to their communities, that they repre 
sent the U. S. faithfully in microcosm.” 











> Sait om 


swap what they have for something else 
inless they knew they were getting a 
bargain. This is not the perfect pattern 
for a contented people. . . . These figures 
may be rationalized in various ways, but 
none of them to a very optimistic conclu- 
sion. The elders, it seems, regret their 
lives a little more than do the young— 
which may be a pathetic fact because it 
is too late to remedy. But perhaps more 
deplorable is the fact that so many young 
persons who started their careers more 
recently already wish they had done other- 
wise. If it means that they will try to 
find another calling when they get the 
chance, that chance may mever come. 
Probably it is fortunate that women, so 
many of whom answer the calling of 
housewives, are more contented with their 
chosen lot than are their men. Yet again 
perhaps it is disquieting, contrariwise, 
that so many would like to be something 
else. Perhaps their frustrations are the 
price of preserving the home and the 
nation. 

Economics has a great deal to do with 
occupational contentment, but not so 
much as might be supposed. Of the pros- 
perous, 55.4 per cent are glad to cling 
to the career by which, presumably, they 
became prosperous. Among the poor are 
30.2 per cent who are willing to stay 
in the occupation that may be responsible 
for their poverty, against nearly a half 
who would try something else if they had 
the chance. But the number of well-to-do 
misfits and adjusted indigents is interest- 
ing. Occupationally the extremes of dif- 
ference are greater, as follows: 


Factory 
Professional Labor 
Yes, a different career 29.0% 61.3% 
Se dads -stivdas & 53.3 21.3 


Professional people, not always so eco- 
nomically secure as the prosperous, are 
just about as satisfied with their lot and 
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probably value their measure of control 
over their lives and circumstances. Fac 
tory labor, on the other hand, generally 
more secure than the poor, is much more 
dissatisfied. It probably knows it is in 
the most precarious position of all, di- 
rectly in the path of the next flurry of 
technological unemployment, perhaps not 
geared to the new skills that industry may 
require. 

By sections there is the recurring con 
trast between the Pacific Coast and the 
Mountain States. 
the greatest contentment, in the latter the 
most regret. 
lessness is greatest, in rural villages least 


In the former resides 


In cities over a million rest- 


But since the spread between them is less 
than 10 per cent, this does not mean that 
urban pressure is much more unsettling 
than rural monotony, or that the good 
earth is much more congenial than the 
pavements. 
s oe s 

Fortune publishes in another part of 
its Quarterly Survey under the heading 
“Permanent Unemployment,” the results 
of answers to the question: ‘What do 
you think should be done about the able- 
bodied persons who will never again find 
work?” Fifty-seven per cent of the 5,000 
representative citizens surveyed believed 
that the group of able-bodied thousands 
now unemploy ed who will probably never 
find work again at private jobs should be 
placed on government-made work like 
WPA. Eighteen per cent advocated the 
“Let them shift for them- 


’- and the remainder favored char- 


sentiment: 
selves’ 
ity or were undecided. Also, under the 
heading, “Standard of Living,” Fortune 
reports the exact median of the various 
estimates of what it should cost a family 
to live for a week was $32, which would 
absorb more than three-quarters of the 
total national income for a comparatively 
low level of consumer decency. 
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Cosmopolitan Magazine inaugurated a 
new series of surveys of career opportuni- 
ties for youth in its February, 1938 issue 
Commencing with retailing, a field sur- 
veyed by Maxine Davis, writer on social 
and economic conditions of the under- 
privileged, the first article points out that 
retailing offers the greatest opportunity 
for youth, since it employs the largest 
number of people and makes the most 
money. The author also stresses the fact 
that human-service occupations offer the 
most career possibilities in a world of 
technological unemployment, and ex- 
plains that employment keeps in direct 
ratio to amount of sales. She reveals that 
the department store offers 200 other 
types of occupations besides selling. 
Some of these occupations are jobs in 
the personnel, receiving, hospital, and 
advertising departments. The experience 
obtained in many selling positions fre- 
quently offers a future in a better job. 

“If you are a college graduate, espe- 
cially one who has had some courses con- 
cerned with retailing, your chances for 
getting a job in retailing will be bright,” 
remarks Miss Davis. She especially rec- 
ommends the opportunity offered by the 
training squads in leading stores in such 
cities as Detroit, New York, Boston, Los 
Angeles, Baltimore, Cleveland, and Pitts- 
burgh. Miss Davis also contrasts the pros 
and cons of working for chain stores, 
and shows that jobs in chain stores often 
exist outside the larger centers. Some of 
these offer training programs, and it is 
also pointed out that the independent 
store also is not devoid of opportunity. 

The writer summarizes the require- 
ments for the entrant to retailing, based 
upon interviews with many prominent 
store officials, as good health, good ap- 
pearance, average height and weight, 


alertness, responsiveness, and possess 
of a liking for people. 


Eight broadcasts by the Vocational 
Guidance Committee of the Altrusa Club 
of Omaha have been published in a 30. 
page mimeographed booklet by that Club 
Careers discussed are in the occupationa| 
fields of convention reporting, business 
banking, medicine, teaching, retailing 
home-economics, and nursing. 


An account of the life and achievement 
of George Washington Carver, written by 
Fred Allhoff, appeared in a Januar 
1938 issue of Liberty Magazine. Son 
of a Negro slave, Dr. Carver has become 
the greatest Negro scientist ever known, 
and has steadily refused to capitalize on 
his many and useful inventions, content 
ing himself with research at Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute. Coun 
selors of Negro youth will find this 
absorbing account of Dr. Carver's accom- 
plishments an inspiration to their stu 
dents. 

a o . 

Ten different categories of railroad 
jobs are outlined in the January 22, 1938 
issue Of Scholastic. They are: executive 
operating, engineering and maintenance 
of way, mechanical, traffic, law, financial 
accounting, purchasing, and stores, land 
and tax. After discussing the variou 
types of jobs in each classification, the 
article describes the powerful railroad 
unions, and their efforts to alleviate un- 
employment. Opportunities for women 
in railroading are extremely limited, this 
article holds, except the usual routine 
office jobs that have no future. College- 
trained men may have promising oppor 
tunities in jobs as junior engineers, ac- 
countants, traffic officers, and lawyers 
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High-school boys are apprenticed in office 
or maintenance jobs, and promotion is 


Siow. es ss . 


A series of helpful pamphlets has been 
issued by the WPA Occupational Adjust- 
‘ment Bureau and Vocational Training 
| Institute of Hartford, Connecticut. The 
subjects deal with educational opportuni- 
ties in Hartford, guidance for out-of- 
school youths and adults, organization of 
a library of occupational information and 
occupational forums, occupational refer- 
ences, bibliographies of free and inex- 
pensive materials on occupations, leads 
for local investigation of occupational 
training, facilities and services of the 


| Occupational Information Bureau, and 


the job orientation class. Many of the 
leaflets describe local job opportunities 
that are available, and give brief but 
rather adequate abstracts of what is done 
in a series of occupations, stating educa- 
tional requirements, wages, etc. 


“Different labor groups and agencies 
have made intensive studies periodically 
of the movement of salaries and wages in 
the trades and industries. To a lesser 
extent the income of certain professional 
groups, including physicians, dentists, 
and engineers, have been studied, but 
few analyses have been published con- 
cerning the compensation received by 
college professors and other faculty mem- 
bers in the institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the United States.” Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, makes this statement in a new 
bulletin of the U. S. Office of Education 
just issued, College Salaries—1936. Pre- 
pared by Walter J. Greenleaf, Office of 
Education Specialist in Higher Education, 
the report shows salaries paid to mem- 
bers of various college faculties, compares 
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salaries, and shows salary trends over a 
period of years before and during the 
depression. The bulletin is available from 
the Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington, D. C., price 10 cents. 


Vocational and Educational Guidance 
as a Professional Career is a 20-page 
pamphlet prepared by John M. Brewer, 
Professor of Guidance, Harvard Univer 
sity School of Education, and issued by 
the School. 

s s > 

The need for guidance in connection 
with the teaching of vocational agricul- 
ture courses is stressed in the December, 
1937 issue of the Nebraska Education 
Journal. The writer points out that the 
aimless drift of farm youth to the cities 
might be checked if the whole field of 
agricultural occupations might be pic 
tured to the enrollees in vocational agri 
cultural courses. Such broad occupational 
information should include jobs in agri 
cultural distribution and processing as 
well as those in agricultural production, 
he holds. Also fields of agricultural edu- 
cation, inspection, and journalism, and 
job opportunities in the civil service and 
in agricultural research should also be 
brought to the attention of the pupils, ac- 
cording to the article. 


Services of the National Bureau of 
Standards to the Consumer is the title of 
a new publication issued by the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. The 
bulletin contains brief summaries of the 
testing which has been done or is now be- 
ing done on a number of the more impor- 
tant items of general interest to consum 
ers, such as shoes, textiles, automobiles, 
carbon paper and typewriter ribbons, 
paint and varnish, carpets, hosiery, and 
window glass. 
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Championing the Worker Past Forty 


SOME RECENT TRENDS 


 —— the past year or so, with 
favorable and unfavorable con- 
a rising class consciousness 


both 
sequences, 
has been spreading among many unem- 
ployed workers over forty in contra- 
distinction to the younger and more 
commonly employed group of workers. 
Charges of age discrimination have been 
hurled at employers in general, both for 
discharging older workers and for re- 
fusing to hire them. Some of this agita- 
tion over widespread employer pref- 
erence for younger workers has been 
reported recently in these columns (see 
OccuPATIONS, October, 1937, p. 89; 
January, 1938, p. 386). During the first 
two months of 1938 the eyes of pro- 
ponents of measures bearing upon this 
question, for the most part, have been 
focused upon developments in New York 
City. 

As is characteristic of Americans, the 
first suggestions of remedy for unfair and 
unwarranted age discrimination were 


legislative. But, as hearings before the 
New York Joint Legislative Committee 
on Discrimination of Employment of the 
Middle-Aged disclose, there exists no 


unanimity of opinion with regard to the 
effectiveness of legislative measures d 
signed to ameliorate the situation. As 
one speaker, representing the Americas 
Association for Social Security, affirmed 
at these hearings, no solution would bx 
feasible except the force of united pub 
lic opinion upon recalcitrant employ 

to influence them to hire a fair share 

older workers and to restrain them from 
discharging middle-aged employees 

bitrarily. This representative discounted 


ures by citing a number of circumvent: 
ing loopholes that still would be avail 
able to employers. 
middle-age discrimination to pension and 
group-insurance schemes which 
making employers reluctant to hire older 
workers on account of the increased ex 
pense, and to the mechanization of in- 
dustry resulting in an alleged decreasing 
demand for experience, the only impor 
tant qualification the older worker has t 
offer in competition with younger 
workers. 

At one of these hearings, representa- 
tives of large electrical, oil, and food cor- 
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Faces of persons beyond forty. Thirty-nine 


s American 


porations testified that their concerns 
Bexercised no age discrimination in hiring 
S orkers, and submitted statistics showing 
still employed large percent- 
per cent of the male employees of the 
Telegraph and Telephone 
Company were declared to be past this 
age, but the same witness admitted that 
rarely did this corporation hire women 
over forty if younger ones were avail- 
able. Another employer's representative 
informed the hearers that often older ap- 
plicants for jobs were rejected because 
of physical deficiencies that might be cor- 
rected by surgery. Representatives of the 
research bureau of the Social Security 
Board conceded that the employment 
problem of the set of workers over 45 
was more acute than for any other age 
group, but also pointed out that part of 
the sense of age-class injustice was due to 
their being frequently offered jobs at 
salaries lower than they received ten years 
ago. 

Among attempts to deal with this prob- 
lem in other eastern states recently was 
adoption by the Massachusetts legislature 
of a law prohibiting any contract that for- 
bids employment of persons between 
forty-five and sixty-five. This law pre- 
scribes that names of offending employ- 
ers be published, and thus far the Act is 
said to have proved its effectiveness, with 
no penalty having been imposed to date. 

In New Jersey, a bill was introduced 
in February in the state Assembly that 
provided for penalties of a fine or im- 
prisonment for employers exercising age 
discrimination against either employed or 
unemployed workers. 

Last fall broadcasts by the Ford Motor 
Company, subsequently issued in pam- 
phiet form, took up the question. Speak- 
ing for the Company, W. B. Cameron 
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stated that ‘employment of persons of 
45 or older has been on the increase for 
thirty years,’’ having gained over five per 
cent from 1900 to 1930, and running up- 
wards of 43 per cent in the Ford factories, 
where over 5,000 workers have been with 
the company twenty years or more. Ad 
mitting the problem of discrimination to 
exist elsewhere, Mr. Cameron assigned 
as a for high 
among older workers the greater supply 
of them today than formerly, due to 
lengthening of the life span and the less 
aging living conditions of the present 
times. He deplored the practice of arbi- 
trarily fixing the period of age limits, 
but conceded that age restrictions were 
necessary for certain types of jobs. He 


reason unemployment 


urged other concerns to endeavor to 
place a cross-section of all age groups on 
its rolls, and pointed out that often it is 
possible, as is done in the Ford factories, 
to employ thousands of men in various 
stages of disability at full-time pay, by 
applying their capabilities to jobs that 
they can do and that need doing. 

A writer in the Saturday Evening Post 
(January 22, 1938) on “How Old is 
Old?” asserted that often so-called middle- 
age discrimination is due to growing 
faults of dress, manner, verbosity, vanity, 
etc., which often persons at 
middle age and render them unsuitable 
as employees. He gave interesting ex- 
amples of unemployed men in their fifties 
and sixties who had made a success at 
new jobs because their minds had kept 
alert and progressive. 

Some ingenious suggestions for com- 
bating age discrimination were recently 
made by a newly formed “Job Hunters 
League” in New York City, with the 
purpose of finding remunerative jobs, 
either full or part-time, for unemployed 
workers past forty. By organizing such 


overtake 
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men cooperatively it is suggested that 
they be encouraged to re-train in the 
various local free courses offered, to or- 
ganize small manufacturing units where 
they can proceed at a slower pace than de- 
manded by high speed mass production, 
or to concentrate on personal service and 
perhaps do household tasks. 

This League also proposes to enlist 
middle-aged employed men, or retired 
men craving some sort of unremunerative 
activity, in a campaign to find jobs for 
their less fortunate brethren 

Interest 
age discrimination has not only spread 
throughout various states, it has gotten 
The press on February 6th an- 
nounced that the International Labour 
Organization at Geneva, on motion of 
the United States workers’ delegate, had 
unanimously decided to investigate age 
discrimination on a world-wide scale. 
It also went on to report that the ILO 
will study such apparent discrimination 
causes as employer retirement plans, fail- 
ure to meet physical requirements of the 
job or to learn new methods, etc. 

Latest developments in the nation are 
that Secretary of Labor Perkins will hold 
a conference composed of large em- 
ployers and representatives of labor and 
the public to discuss the problem of hir- 
ing older people, according to a state- 
ment by her departmental subordinate, 
Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, made to the House Appropria- 
tion Committee on February 17th. Dr. 
Lubin styled the problem as a most diffi- 
cult one, and one that could not be met 
by legislation. 

There is an ‘‘overabundance’’ of youth 
in many industries from the standpoint 
of labor's relations with management be- 
cause youth has “none of the wisdom and 
practical common sense’’ of older persons 


in doing something about 


abroad. 
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in their dealings with industry, Miss Pe, 
kins declared in an address in New Yo, 
City on February 19, according to 7}, 
New York Times. 

Terming the employment of per 
over 40 years old a “socially desira 
standard,’ Miss Perkins said that or 
dustrial head who had made a pract 
of eliminating older persons and 
ploying youth, now admitted that it \ 
be more advantageous to his indust 
its labor relations if the manage: 
could deal with some older men of 
bility and experience. She spoke 
“Modern Consideration of the Labo: 
Problem’ at a luncheon of the Privat 
School Teachers Association. 

On February 21st, the New York Stat. 
Assembly made its first legislative 
tack on this problem by passing the 
Wadsworth bill which prohibits either 
the State or local Civil Service Commis 
sions from fixing arbitrary age limits for 
entrance into the civil service except for 
positions requiring unusual physical 
ability. 

A downward shift in the middle-age 
plane was recently described by Ollie A 
Randall, a director of New York's 
A.I.C.P. social agency, who stated that 
“35 was the maximum age for reen 
ployment of a woman today, and that 
for some classes of work, such as secre 
tarial jobs, 28 years is the absolute top 
with the personnel directors.” Miss 
Randall also said that most of the wom 
thrown out of work in 1930 between t 
ages of 35 and 40 are still unemployed 
and that this group is being constantl; 
added to. She urged that employers 
spread their work among all age classes, 
and predicted that governmental activities 
would supplement industry's efforts t 
solve this chronic and abnormal occupa- 
tional problem. 


' 
' 
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County Plan for Vocational 
Guidance in Pennsylvania 

Adjusting personality differences, se- 
curing medical aid, arranging for job 
training, interviewing young men and 
women interested in everything from 
poultry raising to National Park Forestry 
ng 
are but a few of the hundred-and-one 
services performed for boys and girls by 
the National Youth Administration in 
Pennsylvania’s Alleghany County. An 
average of 15 district youths are inter- 
viewed daily by the seven vocational 
counselors of the NYA at its Pittsburgh 
training center. During the first twelve 
months of its existence it has interviewed 
approximately 1,500 youth and aided ma- 
terially in furthering their education and, 
in cooperation with the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Bureau, has helped them 
find jobs. 

The first step in setting up the NYA 
guidance division was the assembling of 
information pertaining to jobs and types 
of occupational opportunities peculiar to 
the Pittsburgh district. This involved a 
complete tabulation of all positions in the 
steel mills, glass factories, grocery stores, 
and a host of other concerns employing 
youth in jobs ranging from soda clerking 
to mathematics tutoring. This procedure 
was made possible through the coopera- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Bureau. 

A highlight of the program in Pitts- 
burgh is the maintaining of a training 
center where youths unskilled and unpre- 
pared for jobs are initiated into the in- 
tricacies of the various trades. Under di- 
rection of NYA supervisors and staff 
teachers of the Pittsburgh Board of Edu- 
cation youths are taught the rudiments of 
machinery, plumbing, welding, electrical 
work, radio, secreterial duties, and many 


other phases of business and industry. In 
cluded in this part of the program are 


personality improvement and develop 


ment and a basic training in business and 


The success 


of this work is attested by the hundred 


social manners and customs. 


of youth who have been placed in 
mercial positions, and those whose cond 
tion has been markedly improved. 
In numerous NYA 
sent to Pittsburgh hospitals and other so 
cial institutions to aid in their work have 
been subsequently taken on as regular em- 
ployees. Girls sent from the NYA of 
fice to help in the wards, kitchens, dining 


instances youth 


rooms and laboratories have entered seri 
ously into the field of nursing. In several 
of the nearby counties youths working on 
conservation projects have become so in 
terested in their work they have chosen 
forestry and agriculture as a permanent 
pursuit. Arrangements have been made in 
these cases to further education 
and training. 

The utilization of non-school facilities 
in vocational and educational guidance 
has loomed large in recent years and the 
NYA program has not lagged in incor- 
porating this trend in its plans 


insure 


/{_s 


Minnesota Conference 

A Conference on the College Training 
of Recreation Leaders was held at the 
University of Minnesota, December 9, 10, 
and 11, at the joint invitation of C. Gil- 
bert Wrenn, Chairman of the University 
of Minnesota Committee on Training for 
Recreation Leadership, and E. C. Linde- 
man, Director of the Recreation Division 
of the Works Progress Administration 
The conference was composed of invited 
delegates from twenty-five universities in 
twenty-two states, together with a number 
of government officials and public recrea- 
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tion leaders. The work of the conference 
revolved around five committees as fol- 
lo V5 
Col Curriculum for Training Recrea- 
tion Lea Chairman, C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
University of Minnesota. 
"Ors ; n and Administrative Rela 
C) in, Chester Bower, Uni- 


versity of Louisville 

Training Methods’—Chairman, Jay B. 
Nash, New York University. 
Program in Teacher Training 
Institutions’—Chairman, William McAn- 
drew, Southern Illinois State Teachers Col- 


“Training 


lege 
“Research Projects” — Chairman, Elmer 
Mitchell, University of Michigan. 


Reports of these committees were con- 
sidered by the conference and they, to- 
gether with a summary of the discussion 
and of addresses by Dr. Lindeman and 
Dean M. S. MacLean, are being edited 
for publication. In addition to outlining 
a college curriculum for training recrea- 
tion leaders, a number of research proj- 
ects are being proposed to certain research 
and government agencies. 

An Interim Committee to plan another 
such national conference is to be ap- 
pointed by Dr. Lindeman and Dr. Wrenn, 
with the latter acting as chairman. The 
1937 conference was subsidized by grants 
from the Russell Sage Foundation and the 
Doris Duke Foundation. 

~~ 

Community Vocational Guidance 

Well over sixty Akron, Ohio, citizens 
have volunteered for a community voca- 
tional guidance movement sponsored by 
the Akron YMCA. The volunteer per- 
sonnel for the work consists of an advi- 
sory committee of 20 representative citi- 
zens; 23 counselors, drawn from business, 
professions and education; 24 research 
workers, for job and test research: 2 test 
examiners; and a volunteer director. 


Directing the movement is Eu 
Benge, Director of Training for Th, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Compan 
merous evening meetings have | 
to plan the part which each gi 
play, and to educate workers in their 
vidual responsibilities. 

A mass meeting, attended by 4: 
ers, prospective counselees, and 
parents, was held January 10th. The ps 
ect was explained in detail and ay 
tions for counseling services were t 
To date, 158 young men, all in th 
year of high school, have applied 
guidance. 

The plan embraces administration 
tests for measuring intelligence, inter 
extroversion, and mechanical aptitud« 
addition to standard tests for measur 
these traits, three new tests are being 
veloped. Each counselee will meet wit 
his counselor one night per week for 1° 
weeks. 

Both the city school system and t! 
University of Akron are cooperating is 
this civic experiment. Ralph H. Water 
house, superintendent of public school 
and H. E. Simmons, president of Akror 
University, are members of the Advisor 
Committee. 

The general secretary of the Akror 
YMCA, John L. Prosser, and the chair 
man of the program committee, James G 
Robertson, are proud of the fact that the 
work is being conducted entirely with 
volunteer workers, who are showing great 
interest in the project. 


a 
Jobs in Aviation 


According to a recent report of the 
Aeronautical Advisory Committee of 
New York City’s Board of Education, 
about 90 per cent of recent aviation 
school graduates have been placed in jobs 
within a short time. The major air 
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schools on the West coast report record 
enrollments with both day and night 
classes being held. The Boeing School of 
Aeronautics, at Oakland, Calif., reported 
138 placements of the 160 graduates of 
the past year. According to Business 
Week, the recently opened Aero Indus- 
tries Technical Institute near Los Angeles 
is dedicated to train men “‘to order’ for 
the jobs that are open, with full equip- 
ment and a student capacity of 500. 

On January 10, 1938 at the first Na- 
tional Aeronautic Planning Conference, 
held in Cleveland, a constructive youth 
program sponsored by the National Aero- 
nautic Association as a stimulus to the 
aviation industry was developed by a 
number of delegates. Most agreed that 
the schools should train youth in a gen- 
eral familiarity with aeronautics, from the 
building of models to construction and 
operation of gliders. 


oe 


L. A. Counselors’ Association 


Elizabeth L. Woods, Supervisor of the 
Educational Research and Guidance Sec- 
tion of the Los Angeles City Schools, has 
been awarded a fellowship by the General 
Education Board of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. She is to work in 
New York on the research material of the 
Commission on the Study of Adolescents 
with a view to obtaining and organizing 
materials for in-service teacher training. 
This Commission, whose director is Caro- 
line B. Zachry, is now in its third year 
of work. The aim of the Commission is 
to secure objective evidence concerning 
the needs and interests of youth with a 
view to furnishing the materials on which 
curriculum revision and extension may be 
predicated. 

It is to the foresight and inspiring 
leadership of Dr. Woods that guidance 
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in the Los Angeles system has been de- 
veloped to its present standard. Dr 
Woods has built up a central staff and a 
corps of counselors in nearly every sec- 
ondary school. The local board has 
granted her a sabbatical leave of absence 
while she is doing the special work in 


New York. 


~~ 


Adult Education Association to Meet 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion will be held at the Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel in Asbury Park, New Jersey, May 
16, 17, and 18. The program will con- 
sist of a series of informal discussions 
based on the studies in the social signifi- 
cance of adult education being made by 
the Association over a five-year period 
These studies are concerned with educa- 
tion in men's and women’s organizations; 
parent education; adult education as con- 
ducted by large libraries and rural libra- 
ries; experimental outposts of adult edu- 
cation in the public schools; adult educa- 
tion programs in churches; adult educa- 
tion carried on by museums in large cities; 
and rural adult education in relation to 
the cooperative extension services of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 











In the Colleges 





DEMAND FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 

An increasing demand for college 
women is noted by Frances McLaugh- 
lin, assistant dean of 
charge of the women’s placement bureau 
at the University of Pittsburgh. This 
placement bureau has three purposes: to 
place in full-time jobs women graduates 
of other than the professional schools of 


women in 
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the University; to place in part-time jobs 
undergraduate and graduate students of 
the University; to provide adequate voca- 
tional guidance 

Of the 764 job vacancies reported to 
the bureau this year, 506 resulted in 
placements of 82 graduates and 424 un- 
dergraduates. A total of 258 jobs were 
not filled, according to the report, for 
one of the following reasons: no quali- 
fied persons available, qualified persons 
did not desire the jobs, jobs were not 
considered suitable for university women. 

This is an increase of 40 per cent over 
placements by the bureau for the previous 
year, and an increase of 21 per cent over 
the 1935-36 figure. And more than this, 
the minimum salary offered graduates is 
16 per cent higher than a year ago, with 
the average salary offered 9 per cent 
higher than the minimum. 

Chief limiting qualifications are found 
to be lack of experience and lack of skills, 
primarily stenographic skills. 

Five types of positions filled most 
often by Pitt women during the year 
were: secretary, accountant, saleswoman, 
laboratory assistant, and receptionist; 
whereas the five types of positions for 
which there are the greatest number of 
temporary jobs for non-graduates are: 
saleswoman, waitress, office clerk, camp 
counselor, and typist. 

None of the temporary or part-time 
jobs which undergraduates fill in order 
to help pay their way through the Uni- 
versity is similar to careers for which 
students are preparing after they are 
graduated, Miss McLaughlin _ states. 


“Companies are becoming increasingly 
selective in the women they employ,” 
she states. ‘They want to reduce turnover 
by selecting a ‘winner’ at the start. They 
seek students of high academic standing 
and experience in extra-curricular activ- 


ities, plus that intangible qualificat 
personality.” *’ 

“While the companies are select 
the women are also selective,’ she ad 
“They would rather wait for a posit 
in the field in which they have bee 
trained than to take a better than aver 
salary in another field. Moreover, Pit: 
women seem to prefer a smaller 
job with opportunity for advancement | 
a good-paying position with no futur 

The 1937-38 class at the University 
Pittsburgh's Research Bureau for Ret 
Training is the largest in the Bur 
19 years. Twenty-five students (all 
lege graduates) are studying at the | 
reau Mondays through Wednesdays 
week and gaining practical experien: 
downtown department stores Thursda 
through Saturdays. 


Thirty-one Vocational Information ¢ 
ferences for women students of Ohi 
State University, covering 77 occupatior 
fields, were held November 16-19. 
tendance was larger and better distribut 
than in any previous year. 

Innovations included: (1) a surv 
speaker each morning to discuss the ge 
eral occupational field of the day; (2) 
dinner conference to discuss progress 
made by colleges and high schools in pro 
viding their women students with vo 
tional information; (3) a conference on 
“marriage and career’; (4) a laboratory 
clinic, with employment managers as con 
sultants, demonstrating “how to interview 
an employer’’; (5) actual interviews with 
employment managers. 

The University broadcasting station re 
corded the conference talks of six speak 
ers and during the month of Decembe: 
rebroadcast them for the benefit of high 
school students and other young people 

This vocational information service 
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tarted ten years ago, is now carried on 
1s a student-faculty enterprise by the Uni- 
versity Vocational Information Committee 
for Women Students, and, along with 
part-time placement and vocational coun- 
seling, constitutes a standing feature of 
the Dean’s office. Winter, spring, and 
summer opportunity” conferences are 
scheduled for 1938. 


Only eight per cent of the fathers of 
first-year students enrolled at Renssaelaer 
Polytechnic Institute are listed as engi- 
neers, according to a survey made public 
in February Sth, 1938. Though this per- 
entage rises to only eleven per cent when 
\| fathers with engineering degrees are 
considered, this engineering group repre- 
sents the largest occupational category 
represented in the parental survey. Next 
in numerical order are fathers who are 
farmers, accountants, insurance and real 
estate men, and salesmen. 


Evidence that women make successful 
lawyers and engineers was reported re- 
ently by the University of Pittsburgh. 
Several women graduates of that institu- 
tion have done well in private practice, 
and two of last year’s graduates are on the 
legal staff of the National Labor Relations 
Board. It is predicted that in time quali- 
fied women graduates in law will be ac- 
cepted on an equal basis with men in 
being considered for posts with law firms. 
' No bar to the entrance of women in vari- 
} ous engineering fields was foreseen, Pitts- 
burgh women having been graduated in 
civil, architectural, mechanical, aeronau- 
tical, electrical, chemical, and industrial 
engineering. These graduates have found 
careers as technical secretaries to industrial 
executives, as designers, as research and 
consulting industrial engineers. 
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A study of over 1,800 of Iowa Stat 
College's graduates in home economics 
during the past ten years reveals that of 
over a thousand still employed, nearly 
half are in high school teaching. Th 
other occupational fields in their numer 
ical order are: hospital dietetics, restau 
rant and cafeteria service, extension set 
vice, college teaching, publ utility of 
household equipment, merchandising, ou 
trition service, food demonstration, food 
research 


; ' 
tance ser ¢ nas 


A long-time gui 
been instituted at the University of Omaha 


tested regard 


ing his interests and aptitudes, 


The entering freshman is 
try-out 
work is provided him during his college 
course under a work-study plan, and gui 
dance is given at regular intervals for th 
graduate after he has started his occupa 
tional life 
. a 
News in Brief 

Practical guidance in job selection and 
training, with a program of contact work 
between employers and young workers, 
is the objective of the junior placement 
ervice recently established by the city 
government in Memphis, Tennessee 

Believing that too many youths are 
emerging from school unprepared for 
jobs or trained for occupations which are 
overcrowded, City Commissioner Picard 
has mapped out a program for surveying 
the needs of Memphis business and in 
dustry as necessary background for gui 
dance. Counselors work in close 
cooperation with the Board of Education 
and its vocational education director. 

Marion Hale, athletic director for ten 
years with the Memphis Park Commi: 
sion, has been appointed counselor in 


charge 


will 
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The junior placement division will 
hold interviews every morning, devoting 
its afternoons to employer contacts. An 
active list of some 700 youths seeking 
work was inherited from the already 
established files of the Memphis Employ- 
nent Center, and during the first week 
another 100 boys and girls came to the 
office to be interviewed, solely as the re- 
sult of newspaper publicity. Vocational 
classes are to send their members later. 

The age range of junior applicants has 
been set at 16-21, but will be extended to 
25 in cases where the person has had only 
“junior experience’’ and needs guidance 


The Sixth Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign to be conducted by the Na- 
tional Urban League will be held during 
the week of March 20-27, 1938. This 
announcement will be of especial interest 
because of the widespread concern in the 
economic and vocational problems of 
Negroes. Details and plans for the Cam- 
paign will be released from time to 
time. All who are interested are ad- 
vised to communicate with the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, National 
Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New 
York City. 

e = & 

A rapid displacement of farm labor 
through increased mechanization with the 
displaced youths thrown on an overflow- 
ing unskilled labor market was predicted 
by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, before a hearing by the Senate 
Committee on Unemployment, on Janu- 
ary 11, 1938. He estimated that in the 


next two decades 7,000,000 farm youth, 
would mature with virtually no prospec 
of finding land to farm or even emplo, 
ment as farm laborers. ) 


A need for more recruits in the minip 
engineering field in order to keep wp 
with the rapidly expanding devek pn ents 
in mining, metallurgy, coal, petroleun 
ceramics, mining geology, and geoph, 
was indicated at the recent meeting 
the American Institute of Mining 
Metallurgical Engineers in New Y 
City during the week of February 
1938. Educators from leading engincer 
ing schools supported this view, 
praised the guidance work done in 
summer engineering camps for high 
school graduates interested in engineer 
ing as a profession. 

Members attending the first session 
were addressed by Edwin A. Lee, Direc. 
tor, National Occupational Confere: 
who discussed the problem of advising 
youth concerning engineering vocations 


The field for careers in dietetics is not 
yet overcrowded, according to a talk 
given by Anna May Tracy, president: 
elect of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, on February 13th, in New York at 
a tea given in her honor. Miss Trag 
assigned as reason for a continuing de 
mand for dietitians the fact that the train- 
ing involved is arduous, requiring 4 
science major in a four-year college course 
plus one-year’s service in a hospital. 
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gineer ADVENTURING IN EDUCATION. By 
Paul H. Hanus. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
sescinn University Press, 1937. $2.00. 
Direc. This book is a comprehensive statement 
rence, | of the life and work of a man very im- 
vising portant to the success of the vocational- 
ations guidance movement. His name belongs 
' with those of Parsons and Bloomfield, 
and his contribution to vocational gui- 
— dance has been a special and valuable one. 
talk When Professor Parsons was begin- 
ident ning his work in Boston, Professor Hanus 
ioe had just completed his monumental work 
aa ' as chairman of the Commission on Indus- 
Tra trial Education for the State of Massachu- 
“aes setts. His second annual report of 700 
ae pages had been issued in January, 1908. 
is ’ For two years he had worked on the prob- 
oa : lem of vocational education, and had 
| traveled up and down the state in support 
| of the system shortly afterwards intro- 
| duced into Massachusetts. He at once 
i recognized the importance of Professor 
| Parsons’ work, and became the chairman 


of the governing board of The Vocation 
Bureau of Boston. In this position he 
served from 1908 to 1917, thus giving to 


Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


the infant movement the approval of a 
Harvard University and the 
constant, wise counsel for which he is so 
well-known. He also helped arrange the 
1910 conference on vocational guidance 

In 1911 he brought Bloomfield to the 
Harvard University summer 
give the first course for counselors, and 
he was instrumental in establishing the 
first group of courses for the preparation 
which began at Harvard 
The present writer 


professor, 


school to 


of counselors, 
University in 191 
remembers with gratitude his patient and 
critical listening to every word of a doc- 
toral thesis on vocational guidance, which 
onal-Guidance 


aed 


was issued as The Vocati 
Movement in 1918. 

Dr. Hanus’ book does not go into de- 
tail on these matters, but gives the whole 
story of his efforts on behalf of educa- 
tion. The author's coming to Amer- 
ica from Prussia is described, as well as 
his boyhood and youth in Wisconsin, his 
experience in the drug business, his prep- 
aration for teaching, his educational ser- 
vice as teacher of mathematics, 
pal of a high school in Denver, and as 


as prin i- 
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professor of education at Greeley, Colo- 
rado. It was here that President Eliot 
found him and brought him to Harvard 
University as “assistant professor of the 
history and art of education.” At Harvard 
he had the troubles one would normally 
expect among professors certain that al- 
most every other subject should be studied 
except education. But he also had the 
satisfaction of persuading a skeptical 
faculty to less active opposition, then in- 
difference, and finally mild support, until 
he could found the Graduate School of 
Education in 1920. 

The book tells the facts about the fa- 
mous Educational Survey of New York 
City, the service to Hampton Institute, the 
trusteeship of Wellesley College, and the 
author's other writings. 

Professor Hanus retired in 1921, but 
ever since has been, and at the time of 
this writing—at the age of eighty-three— 
is actively interested in all things con- 
cerned with education, and in vocational 
guidance in particular. 

This book is an important contribution 
to the history of education in America. 


J. M. BREWER 
School of Education, 
Harvard University 
oe 
LIFE EARNINGS. By Harold F. Clark. 
New York, Harper Bros., 1937. Pp. 405. 
$5.00. 

“ . . . That Every Man Should Eat 
and Drink and Enjoy the Good of All 
His Labor. . . . ’’ Youth enters his life 
work every day. What, gentle reader, 
will he earn as doctor, lawyer, college 
professor, dentist, or librarian? Try an 
answer, you who have read thus far. 

Life earnings in professions, life earn- 
ings in clerical occupations, skilled 
trades, farming, and unskilled labor jobs 
—of such this book, Life Earnings, by 
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Harold F. Clark, treats. The inforn 
tentative and suggestive though j 
be in view of constantly changing cond 
tions, is needed and useful. Who need 


it? Counselors, deans, teachers. 
workers, principals, parents an 
ployers. Does the youngster wi 


invest a life in medicine? The ay 
annual earnings may be $4,850; i: 
$4,730; in college teaching, $3,0: 
journalism, $2,120. No matter what h 
earns, he won't refrain from casting 
envious eye at the other fellow. The 
doctor complains of the high income 
engineers, architects, and bricklayers. The 
dentist regards the plumber as over-paid 
and the teacher envies the locom 
fireman. Professional or non-professiona 
he will join in the well-nigh univers: 
wail that movie stars are not worth what 
they are reported to receive. In passing 
let us say here that the authors did not 
study Hollywood salary lists. 

What about nursing, public school 
teaching, librarianship? The answer, or 
an approach to it, is in the book. Natu- 
rally, it has been no easy task to arrive at 
estimates which stand up to reasonable 
testing. The authors have brought ad- 
mirable order out of a chaos of facts, 
figures, and fancies. They have not in- 
dulged in the jargon of pedagogs, or in 
the abracadabra of Greek letter algebraic 
formulae, but have set down in intelli- 
gible English the results of their research 
To set forth the results requires 14 
pages of text. 

How to make known the results of 
research is today a question to vex the 
saints. Many researchers, blessed with a 
subsidy for publication, feel relieved 
from need to exercise their professional 
skill, courage, and good judgment in the 
selection of essentials, in the exclusion of 
the superfluous. Results are often of 
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‘reat interest; the materials from which 
these results are drawn rarely need elabo- 
rate repetition. Often a reader cannot 
escape thinking that a good study has 
sone wrong, gone out to achieve an imag- 
ined public merit supposed to be inherent 
‘n any treatise which from size alone may 
be termed “exhaustive,” “‘‘comprehen- 
ive,” or “encyclopedic.” 

With 140 pages of text, this book has 
268 pages of appendix—an appendix 
mighty in its battery of reprinted tables, 
hundreds of them, rehashed largely from 
easily available sources, impressive to the 
statistical eye, pleasing to the printer at 
his cost sheets, but of little use to the 
reader. The index to these tables alone 
requires twelve closely printed pages. 
Could not these many tables, in fact most 
of the appendix, have been neatly pack- 
aged and laid up on the shelves of 
Teachers College Library against the re- 
mote contingency of some one wishing to 
study them in detail? Could not the cost 
of publication have been reduced by 
probably one-half or two-thirds, and all 
useful purposes of the book, except for 
lovers of tables, adequately served? The 
wonder is that as printed the book can 
be priced even at $5.00. 

The authors expressly admit inaccu- 
racies and inadequacies and offer to sup- 
ply ten for each one the critics suggest. 
Come, come, professors, we know that a 
study is rarely perfect, but don’t leave us 
to wonder whether you are penitent, de- 
sirous to amend and atone, or merely 
boasting. Much knowledge, some one has 
said, is lost in information. 

The text has 19 chapters. The appen- 
dix has 17 chapters. The pages total 408. 
Weight of volume not stated. 


ROBERT M. LESTER. 
Secretary, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
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HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL SECRI 
TARY. By Louise Hollister Scott New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1937. Pp. 245 
$2.50. 

How to Be a Successful Secretary 
is an extremely valuable book not only 
for those preparing for secretarial work 
but also for those who are already in the 
field. Interestingly written, it covers the 
ground adequately and might well be in- 
cluded on the lists of required reading 
and available on library shelves of all 
schools offering secretarial training. The 
inclusion of questions on actual business 
problems at the end of each chapter ren- 
ders this book useful for class work. Any 
student who has studied this volume 
should feel prepared to meet adequately 
the problems of her first position or a 
better one. 

Miss Scott stresses the necessity for 
preparing for and seeking the kind of 
secretarial position for which a girl's tem- 
perament, interest, and ability make her 
best fitted; she urges the beginner to de- 
cide in what field her main interest lies 
and then seek a position with an organiza- 
tion in that field. This counsel is no doubt 
ideal. However, today the beginner is 
not as free to choose her first job so care- 
fully as was possible a few years ago. 
Nevertheless, the goal should be kept in 
mind even though it is not possible to find 
the perfect position immediately. Many 
helpful suggestions are given by the 
author to use in the search for a job. The 
necessity for good personal appearance— 
appropriate clothes and make-up—is 
stressed throughout the book. 

So many girls feel that once they have 
a position, promotion and increase in 
salary are automatic, and are disappointed 
and discouraged when advancement is not 
forthcoming. Miss Scott points out that 
especially in this day of keen competition, 
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a girl must constantly prove her worth to 


her employer by being alert at all times, 
getting the most out of her work—even 
the seemir unimportant dull tasks 


which are a part of every job—and by 


giving more than her job requires. Em- 


ployers are always looking for the girl 
who is willing to give more and do more 
than is expected of her—the girl who can 
be depended upon to “deliver the goods’ 
and do it cheerfully and efficiently. The 
author stresses the necessity for prompt- 
ness and the advantage of a comfortably 
early morning arrival at the office over a 
dash through the door on the stroke of 
nine. This point cannot be stressed too 
much. 

In a chapter on “Professional Attitudes’ 
are discussed the distinctive characteris- 
tics of a successful secretary. There are 
no doubt many stenographers who feel 
that if they had the “chance” they could 
fill the position of secretary very credit- 
ably. It might be well for these girls to 
check their qualifications with those out- 
lined in How to Be a Successful Secretary 
to see if they really warrant the “chance.” 
Again, it is necessary for the aspirant for 
promotion to prove that she can handle a 
better position. This can be demonstrated 
to the employer in many ways in the cu- 
mulative approach to her tasks. 

The final chapters on technical sug- 
gestions and reminders, correct gramma- 
tical usage and aids to correct writing, 
make this book helpful for reference pur- 


poses. 

Office Manager, 
National Occupational Conference 
New York City. 


ROWENA S. HADSELL 


ae 
GUIDANCE BIBLIOGRAPHY 1935. (Bul 
letin 1937, No. 36). By M. H. Witmer and 


M. M. Proffitt. Washington, D. C., Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 65. 10 cents. 


Guidance Bibliography 1935, an anno- 


tated list of books, pamphlets and per; 

odical references on guidance appearing 

during the calendar year 1935, is th 

of a series of such bibliographies. Oy 

for 1936 and 1937 will be avail 

the near future. The references have hee; 

compiled by the U. S. Office of Educat 

with the cooperation of a grant pr 

by the National Occupational Conference 
“Workers in the field of guidance hay« 

long felt the need for a comprehen 

current bibliography of the literature 

guidance.” This “is the first attempt 0 

the part of the Office of Education fos 

meeting this need. While there is n 

a substantial amount of classified materia| 


compilation of material on vocational gui 
dance techniques. This. . . is an attempt 
to bring together, classify, and describe 
pertinent literature dealing with student 
personnel, guidance, and related methods 
of directing individuals to adjustment 
It covers all school levels, pre-school 
through graduate, and all ages, childhood 
through adulthood. The material includes 
books and pamphlets, and periodical re! 
erences relating to guidance in elementary 
schools, secondary schools, colleges, adult 
and out-of-school youth, as well as gui 
dance techniques and procedures. 

A comprehensive subject and author 
index, with copious cross references, adds 
greatly to the usefulness of the bibliog 
raphy which should be of inestimable 
value to the many persons interested in 


guidance. Mary P. Corre 
Staff Associate, NOC 


oe 


POLLY TUCKER—MERCHANT. By Sara 
Pennoyer. New York, Dodd, Mead and Com 
pany, 1937. Pp. 297. $2.00. 

This narrative might well be put int 


the hands of high school and college girls 


who are looking for information about 
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vocations in retailing. It would be too 
mature for all but the exceptionally intel- 
ligent junior high school pupil and would 
prove misleading as well as difficult read- 
ing to many senior high school pupils. 
The heroine is well-born, well-bred, and 
undoubtedly possessed a high I. Q., and 
the book describes how it took all this 
plus backbone and good connections to 
make her career possible. 

The story opens with Polly Tucker 
about to enter her senior year at high school 
and intent on finding a job for the sum- 
mer. After two months in a wholesale 
fruit and vegetable establishment, Polly 
is taken by her chum to visit Lyda Berry, 
the advertising manager of a smart wom- 
en’s-wear shop. From this point on much 
valuable information on mechandising 
gets into the book, completely submerg- 
ing the plot for several chapters beyond 
which it emerges somewhat crippled but 
full of sprightly compensation. In the 
end, with high school completed, a year 
of college and a year in a school of re- 
tailing, and a variety of job experience 
to her credit, Polly is well on her way 
toward becoming a buyer in a large de- 
partment store and the wife of a strug- 
gling young physician. No mean achieve- 
ment, this, for a girl in the early twenties. 

The book is written by Bonwit Teller’s 
fashion promotion director and reveals 
the merchandising field as seen by a 
gifted, brilliant, and highly successful 
woman. Even though a somewhat rosy 
glow pervades her world and its charac- 
ters remarkably gifted in repartee, one 
may rest assured that this portrayal is true 
to life as the author sees it. Thus, allow- 
ing for this bias, here is an extremely 
valuable book to all interested in voca- 


tional guidance, 
ELLEN L. OsGoop 


Textile High School, 
New York City 
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i. 
JOURNALISTIC VOCATIONS. By Charles 
Elkins Rogers. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1937. Pp. 350. $2.50 
(Revised. ) 

For six years Journalistic Vocations 
has offered an extensive survey of the 
employed writer's opportunities, as viewed 
by an experienced newspaperman and 
professor of journalism in the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Journalism at Kansas 
State College. The revised edition of the 
book contains but one outstanding change, 
namely a chapter on Radio replacing a 
chapter on Religious Journalism. The 
latter might well have been retained, as 
the religious press is anything but mori- 
bund—and certainly offers many oppor- 
tunities to young writers in the more 
church-conscious central areas of our 
country, where schools of journalism are 
most active and most popular. 

The chapter on radio and its relation 
to the press covers the organization of a 
broadcasting system, the development of 
radio as a journalistic mouthpiece, and 
the usual training and compensation of 
news-writers employed by broadcasting 
companies. In view of Professor Rogers’ 
intention to discuss chiefly newspaper 
writing and its allied branches, the chap- 
ter does not extend to other forms of 
radio-writing which, however, probably 
engage many more writers than does the 
news-flash type. 

Undoubtedly Journalistic Vocations will 
continue to serve the very necessary pur- 
pose of broadening the horizon of the 
would-be-journalist who thinks only of 
city rooms. One glance at the chapter 
titles should open his or her mind to the 
wide range of employed writing in such 
areas as these: The Community News- 
paper, the Business Press, the Agricul- 
tural Press, and the Labor Press; the 
Magazines; Photography and Art; News 
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Agencies and Syndicates; Advertising, 
Publicity, and Circulation 


IONA ROBERTSON LOGIE 


Hunter College High School, 
New York Cit 


oe 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR. By Ray Abrams. 
New York, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 1937. Pp. 304. $1.40. 

This book is designed to be used as a 
discussion guide in groups interested in 
various problems connected with office 
etiquette. The emphasis upon personal 
relations in business makes this volume 
serve a long recognized need among 
teachers and leaders who must train fu- 
ture office workers. Undoubtedly students 
will find the suggestions about personal 
behavior, appearance, attitudes, and rela- 
tions with office associates most illuminat- 
ing. 

The suggested dramatization of situa- 
tions will appeal to a large group of stu- 
dents, and for those who are hesitant 
about individual participation the stories 
recounted to illustrate various points 
should hold their interest. In the section 
on personal appearance the appeal to the 
student on the basis of well-known people 
and the appropriateness of their dress is 
well chosen for the imitative group in 
junior high school and the early years of 
high school. 

Fortunately the preaching or moraliz- 
ing tone is noticeably absent. The author 
has phrased his strong points in talking 
about the qualifications necessary to get- 
ting a job, and successful adjustment on 
the job, so that the student does not get 
the impression of further instruction but 
rather feels the stronger appeal of his 
own participation in the solution of an 
individual problem. The book should 


prove to be equally useful to discuss 
leaders and students. 
SARAH B. Prin 


Central Branch, Y. W. C. A.. 
New York City 


4 


PEGGY COVERS WASHINGTON. 3; 
Emma Bugbee. New York, Dodd, Mead an; 
Company, 1937. Pp. 297. $2.00. 

This is a story about a young girl 
a New York newspaper staff who is se: 
to Washington to cover a women’s co: 
vention and achieves sufficient success t 
be assigned permanently to the women 
activities at the Capital. Peggy, a ver 
cheerful and likeable person, meets a: 
solves the problems that illustrate th 
various phases of newspaper work a: 
the duties of a young reporter. 

Readers with possible journalistic c: 
reers in mind will be fascinated by th 
and the author’s preceding book, Peg; 
Covers The News, both of which give 
the joys and trials of a mewspaper 
porter, the fun, hard work, and exhila 
rating adventures in journalism, as well 
as the thrill of achieving the front page 
There is also considerable background 
information about political reporting, t! 
newspaper policies, the White House, and 
Mrs. Roosevelt to whom the book is ded 
cated. 

The occupational material is woven 
into a plot containing sufficient glamour 
to interest girls of high school age. A! 
though the information could be given 
more clearly in an article, the adventur 
ous and romantic plot of the story, slight 
and fragile as it is, will undoubtedly win 
more readers and convey considerable ap 
preciation for the work. Girls who woul: 
not be attracted to a leaflet will read this 
career novel. 

The author is a member of the stafi 
of the New York Herald Tribune and 
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Tince 1933 has had a permanent assign- 
Sent on the trips and special enterprises 
Spf Mrs. Roosevelt, reporting her activities 
Washington, New York, Hyde Park, 
MPyerto Rico, and on the Pacific Coast. 
‘hus she is able to speak as an active 
Sworker on this field, giving reliable coun- 
sel to girls who are interested in becom- 
ing reporters. 
. GERTRUDE FORRESTER 
Best Bend, Wisconsin 
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I ASHION ILLUSTRATION. By Christine 
SSchmuck and Virginia Jewel. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937. Pp. 
279: 91 illustrations. Student edition $3.75; 
trade edition $5.00. 
“How can I become a fashion designer? 
I love to draw dresses.’ Of the hundreds 
fof inquiries that come to the Art Gui- 
dance Council during a year, about one- 
) third are concerned with fashions. The 
; first consideration is whether the appli- 
Scant really wants to design clothes or 
rather to make pictures of dresses for use 
in advertising. The interest is much more 
» likely to be in fashion illustration than 
} in costume design. 
) The new book Fashion Illustration 
) should be of service to a large group of 
) young women and a few young men. 
) The illustrations are by Christine Schmuck 
and by other artists whose drawings have 
appeared in Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, and 
in the advertisements of B. Altman and 
Company, Bonwit Teller, and similar 
firms. Virginia Jewel, the associate au- 
thor, is connected with the fashion de- 
partment at Butterick’s in New York. 
Chapters are devoted to the advantages 
and disadvantages of the profession, quali- 
fications and training, drawing, dressing 
the figure, media and methods, and seek- 
ing work. 
There are valuable hints on how to pre- 
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pare a portfolio of drawings, when to call 
on art editors, the proper manner to as- 
sume during the interview, and the im- 
portance of accepting constructive criti- 
cism. Requirements in the special line of 
work are briefly outlined for the studios, 
syndicated fashion services, department 
stores and specialty shops, advertising 
agencies, manufacturers, exclusive dress- 
makers, mail-order houses, pattern ser- 
vices, newspapers, and fashion magazines. 

One must expect many refusals and 
these should be looked upon as a chal- 
lenge to work harder. “It takes a great 
deal of persistence and ambition to sur- 
vive the steady grind and heavy demands 
of a fashion illustration career, but the 
compensations are worth it.”’ 

The authors stress the importance of 
mental and spiritual development to keep 
one’s style alive and interesting; the need 
for contact with people and frequenting 
places where the fashionable may be seen 
and sketched. “If you would go far in 
fashion art, or in any form of art, know 
your work, know yourself, know people, 
and know life.” 

FLORENCE N. LEvy 
Supervisor, 
Art Guidance Council 


“~~ 


VOCATIONS FOR THE VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED. By Louise Wilber. New 
York, American Foundation for the Blind, 
1937. Pp. 220. 


This volume presents an excellent sum- 
mary of methods of training the blind 
for vocations, giving an historical back- 
ground, the trends in vocational educa- 
tion, and the present development of a 
vocational guidance program in residen- 
tial schools for the blind. The book 
reveals great care and thoroughness on 
the part of the author and will undoubt- 
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edly be most useful in helping the blind 
in search of careers. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the 
title is misleading in its use of the term 
“visually handicapped.” This term gen- 
erally includes individuals with seriously 
defective vision, and such persons will 
undoubtedly be disappointed at not find- 
ing information of help to them. The 
study therefore suggests the need for a 
similar volume especially planned for the 
seriously visually handicapped who are in- 
dustrially seeing persons. 

Lewis H. CAaRRIs 


ae 


CAREERS AFTER FORTY. By Walter B. 
Pitkin. New York, Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. New York, 
1937. Pp. 273. $1.75. 

The prolific Pitkin has produced an- 
other publication. It is readable, stimu- 
lating, in many respects wholesome, and 
in some respects inaccurate. 

Much of it is directed to encouraging 
the person over forty not to give up hope. 
There are numerous anecdotes of accom- 
plishments by older persons. The other 
occupational information is largely in the 
form of opinions regarding the opportu- 
nities in various fields. The opinions are 
stated in a positive form which is scarcely 
justified by available information, the 
limitations of which are mentioned by the 
author. Journalism, for example, is re- 
ported to be overcrowded. “Every news- 
paper in our land is besieged by ten com- 
petent reporters for every job on the 
staff.” It is a little difficult to reconcile 
this statement with the placement records 
of collegiate schools and departments of 
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journalism, reported in the June 1937 
issue of OCCUPATIONS. 

ROBERT Hoppocx 
National Occupational Conference 
New York City 
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START YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 8; 
Harold S$. Kahm. New York, Hillman-Cur' 
Inc., 1937. Pp. 128. $1.50. 

Several books on this general subject 
have appeared during the depression 
Most of them consist primarily of inspira 
tion and a very brief description of how 
someone established a successful smal! 
business. But they contain few practical 
suggestions on how the reader can d 
likewise. 

Start Your Own Business is super 
in the specific instructions which it pre- 
sents. Sound principles of business finance 
are enumerated in an introductory chap- 
ter. In the next sixteen chapters, sixteen 
kinds of small retail shops are described, 
the minimum capital for starting each is 
estimated, and a sample budget is pre- 
sented. Furthermore, necessary equipment 
is listed, advertising ideas are suggested, 
and miscellaneous useful information is 
recorded. 

To the student of business management 
the book is hopelessly superficial. But to 
any of the thousands of novices who an- 
nually invest their small savings in a new 
retail business, it may readily spell the 
difference between success and failure 
Elementary though it is, it contains a sub- 
stantial amount of business common 
sense, for lack of which too many self- 
started enterprises fail. 

ROBERT Hoppock 
National Occupational Conference 
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(The following books and pamphlets have 
heen received and placed on exhibit in the 
Library of the National Occupational Con- 


ference. ) 


Adam, T. R. The Civic Value of Mu- 
seums. New York, American Association 
for Adult Education, 1937. Pp. 114. 75 cents. 


Arnold, John R. Labor Productivity in the 
Leather Industry. Washington, Works Prog- 
cess Administration, 1937. Pp. 10. 

An interesting study of a relatively unmechan- 
ized industry where the skill required is high and 
labor turnover is low. 

Baldwin, Alice M. College Bound. Scran- 
ton, Pa., International Textbook Co., 1937. 
Pp. 20. 20 cents. 

Prepared by a joint committee of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, the Southern 
Women’s Educational Alliance, and the National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs. 

Baruch, Ismar. Facts and Fallacies about 
Position-Classifucation. Chicago, Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly, 1937. Pp. 28. 25 cents. 
Planographed. 


Bennett, Luther J. Secretarial Assistance 
in Teachers College and Normal Schools. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. 86. 
$1.60. 

A study of working conditions, wages, and qual- 
ifications, types of office equipment in use, and 
secretarial facilities in 149 teachers colleges and 
normal schools. 


Biegeleisen, J. L., and Busenbark, E. J. 
The Silk Screen Printing Process. New York, 
— Book Co., 1938. Pp. 206. 
2.7 


Caffee, Allen. How to File Business Papers 
and Records. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1938. Pp. 186. $2.00. 


; _ Described as “a practical business manual deal- 
; ing with the filing systems and equipment in use 


ee 


today,” this volume should prove helpful to the 

: office manager or oo 4 gitl who wishes to be- 
¥ come proficient in this branch of work. 

Caliver, Ambrose, and Greene, Ethel. Ed- 

ucation of Negroes: a Five-Year Biblio- 


| graphy, 1931-5. For sale by Superintendent 
$ of Documents, 10 cents. 
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Contains a list of references under the heading 
of vocational and educational guidance 

Chamberlain, L. M., and Meece, Leonard 
E. Women and Men in the Teaching Pro- 
fession. Lexington, University of Kentucky, 
1937. Pp. 62. 

A statistical comparison; pros and cons regard- 
ing the employment of married women teachers 

Educational Records Bureau. The 1937 
Achievement Testing Program of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau. New York, Pub- 
lished by the Bureau, 1937. Pp. 134 and 
charts. Mimeographed. 


Fraser, Andrew, Jr. Monthly Earnings of 
Professional Engineers. 1929-1934. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1937. Pp. 20. 

A study in the decline of earnings of engineers 
during the depression 

Gardiner, Glenn L. How You Can Get a 
Job. New York, Harper & Bros., 1938. Rev. 
ed. Pp. 226. $1.50. 

Originally reviewed in OCCUPATIONS, June, 
1935, p. 869, this revised edition features a 
thirty-page appendix of work sheets for the job 
seeker, and gives instructions on how to conduct 
a job-seeker’s coaching course 


Greene, James H. Organized Training in 
Business. New York, Harper Bros., 1937. 
Pp. 350. $4.00. Rev. ed. 

Principles of employee training in commercial 
and industrial enterprises. Discusses types of per- 
sons to be trained, the training organization and 
its installation and maintenance. Frequent ex- 
amples of existing corporation training programs 
are cited throughout the volume. 


Hayward, Grace. Choose Your Position. 
New York, Katherine Gibbs School, 1937. 
Pp. 46. 


The placement director of a successful secre- 
tarial school offers some valuable practical sug- 
gestions for secretaries. She considers the impor- 
tance of vocational planning, personal and educa- 
tional qualifications, the application of these qual- 
ifications, establishing contacts, preparing for, 
conducting, and following up an interview, and 
arriving at a scheme for the ultimate job. 


Hoke, George W. Blazing New Trails. 
Rochester, N. Y., Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute, 1937. Pp. 168. $1.50. 

A century survey of the Contribution of Roches- 
ter Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute and its 
predecessors. Includes chapters on occupational 
training, and the use of functional records. 

Horne, R. L., and McKibben, Eugene G. 
Mechanical Cotton Picker. Washington, 
D. C., Works Progress Administration, 1937. 
Pp. 24. Mimeographed. 
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One of a series of pamphlets on “Changing 
Techniques and Employment in Agriculture, 
sponsored by the National Research Project. De- 
scribes the various types of mechanical pickers 
now in experimental use, and forecasts the prob- 
able effect of a successful picker. 


The Institute for Research. Ceramic Engi- 
meering As a Career. Monograph No. 81. 
Chicago, The Institute for Research, 1937. 
Pp. 24. 


Covers the manufacture of structural materials, 
refractories, pottery, glass, enameled metals, abra- 
sives, cements, limes, plasters, and insulation. In- 
cludes a list of schools giving work leading to 
degrees in ceramic engineering, and describes typ- 
ical curricula in this field. Types of positions in 
the ceramic industry are discussed, and a typical 
day's work is set forth. 


Careers in Aeronautics (Non-Flying). Pp. 
32. Monograph No. 77. 


Dairy Farming As a Career. Monograph 
No. 79. 


Careers in the Dairy Products Industry. 
Pp. 32. Monograph No. 80. 


Career As a Merchandise Buyer. Mono- 
graph No. 78. 


Discusses the positions of buyers and assistant 
buyers for chain-stores, mail-order houses, and 
department stores. 


Career As a Personal Shopper. Pp. 20. 
Monograph No. 75. 


The suggested reading list is inadequate and 
out of date. Deals with purchasing agents, de- 
partment-store shoppers, personal shopping bu- 
reaus, newspaper and magazine shopping depart- 
ments, shopping correspondents. Suggestions are 
offered as to how one may set up a private shop- 
ping business. 


Metallurgical Engineering As a Career. 
Monograph No. 76. Pp. 24. 


Exploring As a Career. Monograph No. 
76. Pp. 20. 


Includes field work careers in archeology, geol- 
ogy, meteorology, anthropology, geography, and 
other scientific fields. Deals with both scientific 
and non-scientific jobs connected with expeditions 
and explorations of all kinds. Includes a partial 
list of American museums and institutions and 
their field expeditions. 


Real Estate Management As a Career. 
Monograph No. 74. 

Discusses the work of the property manager, 
the property management department of a real- 
estate concern, the apartment-building manager, 
management in the smaller community, public 
housing. 

Levinger, Lee J. The Jewish Student in 
America. Cincinnati, B'nai B'rith, 1937. 
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Pp. 136 Mimeographed. Not available {, 
general distribution. 

A statistical study of the Jewish studen; , 
over 1,000 American colleges with special , 
tention to the Jew engaged in professional stud). 
Recommendations for vocational guidance 9 
gest further study preparatory to initiating a Joy 
term program of guidance for this impor, 
munority group. 

Levinger, Lee J. Your Future Professign, 
Cincinnati, O., B'nai B'rith, 1937. Pp. | 
2 cents. 

A discussion of careers for Jewish students wis 
special reference to opportunities existing | 
Jews in the professions. 

Morton, N. W. Individual Diagnosis; | 
Manual for the Employment Office. Mo 
treal, McGill University, 1937. Pp. 12 
Planographed. $1.75. 

Discusses intelligence, achievement, and ap 
tude tests, and their use in individual diagnosis 

Myers, Alonzo F., and Williams, Clarene 
O. Education in a Democracy. New Yor 
Prentice-Hall, 1937. Pp. 434. $3.00. 

Section VII entitled “Shall I Become a Teacher 
gives a brief appraisal of education as a caree 
and enumerates the various types of education 
positions. 

National Youth Administration. Clerics 
Workers. Chicago, National Youth Admis 
istration of Illinois, 1937. Pp. 33. Mimeo 
graphed. 

Deals with types of clerical jobs, qualification 
necessary, working conditions and employmen 
possibilities. 

National Youth Administration of Ill 
nois. Research Report on Restaurant Occs 
pations. Chicago, 1937. Pp. 32. 

“An attempt to analyze the occupational oppor 
tunities in the restaurant industry.” 

National Youth Administration, Occups 
tions in Air Conditioning. Louisville, Ni 
tional Youth Administration of Kentucky 
1937. Pp. 60. Free. Mimeographed. 


Enumerates and describes occupations in this 
field, and describes the various jobs under the 
threefold classifications of engineering, distribu: 
tion, and installation. 


Polk, Ralph W. The Practice of Printing 
Peoria, Ill., The Manual Arts Press, 1937 
Pp. 300. $1.80. 

Pages 16-17 describe the training necessary for 
jobs in the field of printing, and points to good 
opportunities now existing. 

Pugmire, D. Ross. The Administration of 
Personnel in Correctional Institutions in 
New York State. New York, Bureau of 














available fy 


lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
niversity, 1937. Pp. 182. $2.10. 
Findings and recommendations as to selection, 
snditions of work, in-service training, wages, ten- 
and retirement provision for custodial, ad- 


wish student , 
vith special 
'€ssi0na! Studie 


_ ie inistrative, religious, instructional, medical, and 
iS imporye assifcation” employees. a 
Seyfert, Warren C. Capitalizing Intelli- 
r€ Professir ence. Eight Essays on Adult Education. 
937. Pp, 1 bridge, Mass., Harvard University, 1937. 
Pp. 142. 
» students wig Siebert, Earl W. Individualized Group 
oe © vidance. Hershey, Pa. M. S. Hershey 
iagnosi unior-Senior High School, 1937. Pp. 40. 
A 0 cents. 
hr ; - Siebert Earl W. Who Are You and Where 
, re You Going? Hershey, Pa., Hershey 
at, and an unior-Senior High School, 1937. Pp. 32. 
ual diagnos §25 cents. 
ns, Chen A practical guidance manual for students. 
New Yor Sletto, Raymond F. Construction of Per- 
3.00. 7 Wyonality Scales by the Criterion of Internal 
a Teaches Consistency. Minneapolis, Minn., The So- 
QS a Care Nciological Press, 1937. Pp. 92. 
educations Smith, Ruth D. Father-Son Occupations 
Among Negroes in Atlanta, Georgia. At- 
1. Clerieg lanta, WPA of Georgia, 1937. Pp. 104. 
th Admin  Mimeographed. 
. Mime. This study found that sons who followed their 
) fathers in the same occupation were for the most 
ualification; part in the higher occupational strata. Occupa- 
mploymen: tional shifts of both groups also are reported. 
Smith, Ruth Dixon. Occupational Char- 
1 of Ill. ) acteristics of White Collar and Skilled 
ant Occy. | Workers of Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta, Works 
Progress Administration of Georgia, 1937. 
nal Oppor. f Pp. 110. 
A fair picture of the Southern Negro, showing 
Occuts his progressive occupational upgrading. Shows the 
: ty ) need for basic occupational training for both 
ille, Ni- classes of occupations, with a need for more voca- 
entucky, tional guidance in order to widen the occupational 
. field. Though white workers often compete with 
: in this Negroes for skilled work, Negro workers seem 
oder. the dh | keeping up with the general occupational 
distribu. : 
r The Unique Function of Education in 
rinting American Democracy. By the Education Pol- 
1937, icits Commission. Washington, National 
; | Education Association, 1201 16th St., 1937. 
sary for 1 PP 130. 50 cents. 
to good Updegraff, Robert R. Yours to Venture. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. 
tion of Pp. 216. $2.00. 
ms in Subtitled, “A Book About Your Future,” the 
“au of volume urges realistic and fresh attitudes towards 


the constantly shifting world of work. 
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United States Employment Service, Divi- 
sion of Standards and Research. Job De 
scriptions for the Laundry Industry. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1937. $1.25. 

Another break-down classification study of a 
large occupational group by the Job Analysis and 
Information Section of the U. S. Employment 
Service's Division of Standards and Research. In- 
cludes a glossary, bibliography, and index 


Walters, J. E. Modern Management. New 


York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1937. Pp. 
338. $3.00. 
Includes sections on personnel management, 


employment, and employer-employee dealings 

Williamson, E. G. The University Test- 
ing Bureau. A Manual of Staff Procedures. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1936. 
Pp. 50. Price $1.00. Mimeographed. 

Outlines the policy and program, staff organi- 
zation and procedures, and budgetary and financial 
policy of the University of Minnesota's Testing 
Bureau. 

Winslow, W. Thacher. Youth—A World 
Problem. Washington, National Youth Ad- 
ministration, 1937. Pp. 138. 25 cents. 

“A study in world perspective of youth condi- 
tions, movements, and programs.”” Twenty-eight 
countries are included, with the consideration of 
vocational guidance and education, apprentice 
training, and employment activities. 


Workman, W.G. A Primer of Vocational 


Guidance. Atlanta, National Youth Ad- 
ministration of Georgia, 1937. Pp. 68. 
Mimeographed. 


Contains chapters on the interview, job train- 
ing, placement and progress, and discovering em- 
ployment possibilities. 


They Write For Us 


M. L. AttstretrerR (“Guidance Service 
in Two Hundred Secondary Schools”) has 
been principal of four secondary schools 
varying in size from less than 100 to ap- 
proximately 1,000 pupils. He has also been 
a superintendent of schools in two states. 
After receiving his doctorate from George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Dr. Altstetter 
became dean and registrar in the State 
Teachers College at Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, where he conducted a course in gui- 
dance. For the past 3.years Dr. Altstetter 
has devoted his full time as Educational 
Specialist on the staff of the Cooperative 
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Study of Secondary School Standards, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. 

RayMOND G. FuLLER (‘Take Rochester, 
For Example—”) was in charge of the edi- 
torial production of OCCUPATIONS (except 
for a six months’ interim) from its incep- 
tion in 1933 until April, 1936. Subse- 
quently he conducted a youth survey in 
Muncie, Ind., for the American Youth Com- 
mission. Mr. Fuller was formerly editorial 
and special writer on the Boston Transcript 
and Philadelphia Ledger. He has directed 
various projects in social research for the 
Trounstine Foundation of Cincinnati, the 
New York State Charities Aid Association, 
the Connecticut State Commission on Child 
Welfare, the American Youth Commission, 
etc. He has written articles for the Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, New Repub- 
lic, Pyschiatric Quarterly, Occupations, etc., 
and has contributed to the Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences. Mr. Fuller is living at 
age at Norfolk, Conn., and is doing 
ree-lance writing. 

WortH McC.iure (‘Seattle Meets Oc- 
cupational Needs”) was appointed Super- 
intendent of the Seattle Public Schools in 
1930. Prior to that time, Dr. McClure held 
teaching and school administrative posts in 
the State of Washington from 1909. An 
officer of several prominent Seattle civic 
and cultural organizations, he is past presi- 
dent of the Elementary School Principals 
Department of the NEA. Dr. McClure has 
contributed to educational yearbooks, jour- 
nals, and textbooks, and frequently lectures 
on educational subjects. 

IsABEL K. WALLACE (‘A Vocational 
Follow-Up of College Women”) is coun- 
selor to the students at the Women’s Col- 
lege, University of Rochester. Readers will 
be interested in reading her article in con- 
nection with the article by Mr. Fuller on 
Rochester's occupational adjustment, found 
in this issue. 

J. Water Dietz (“A Self-Help Traffic 
Circle’) is Personnel Relations Manager, 
Manufacturing Department of Western 
Electric Co., and is Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of National Occupational 
Conference. 

KENNETH COOLBAUGH (“Gypping the 
Job-Seeker”) is a resident of Orlando, Flor- 


ida. Formerly Mr. Coolbaugh served , 
Superintendent of the State Employmeg; 
Office in Philadelphia. He has contribut. 
numerous articles on employment and ind, 
trial topics to such magazines as The Satyy 
day Evening Post, Liberty, Readers’ Dip, 

Nations Business, etc. 

FLORENCE E. CriarK (“The Socio-E 
nomic Approach to Gathering Information 
About Occupations’) whose papers on "0 
cupational Information in the Smal! Com 
munity” appeared in the November and 
December, 1937 issues of OCCUPATIONs, | 
the personnel director of Farragut Hip! 
School, Chicago, and Chairman of the 0 
cupational Research Section, National Voca 
tional Guidance Association. She has pub 
lished numerous articles on various phase 
of occupational adjustment. 

ARIEL E. V. DUNN (“A Job-Finding 
Course for Public Schools”) is State Super. 
visor of Distributive Education at Salem, 
Oregon. 

H. M. LAFFERTY (“Vocational Guidance 
Through Outside Readings”) is on the 
faculty of Schreiner Institute, Kerrville 
Texas. 





Barbarism 
(Continued from page 564) 
labor-saving to the instructor, such as is 
readily available to the vocational teach- 
ers of many European countries. 

No successful vocational education ad- 
ministrator or teacher fails to face ever 
day the fact that something more than 
subject matter is greatly needed by the in- 
dividual in vocational training. Night 
school application lists are filled with the 
names of men and women vainly seeking 
escape from the work they think they hate, 
or seeking easy entrance into the romantic 
occupations of their dreams. And the 
night vocational classes, carefully as the 
selections may have been made, are 
crowded with men and women needing 
inventory of their gifts and limitations. 
It is only through the resulting changed 
attitudes through such service that they 
may hope to utilize subject matter in at- 
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2 ® tainment of the fuller life they seek. 
se Every vocational teacher must be a 


and indy yocational counselor, and vocational coun- A N ew 


seling without vocational training is just 


) so much precept without practice. Or i en ta t i on 


Many a community in the United 
















































Socio E i : d ti l 
: ) States has dedicated a trade or vocationa P 
te " school to its earnest working youth and rogram 
aal] Com j adult members, only to have an ignorant By Margaret E. Bennett 
Mber and school administration vitiate that fine pur- and Harold C. Hand 
\TIONS, js pose by making the school a dumping 
gut High round for the problem cases cast off The three books in this new series, with 
f the O : other schools of the system. Teachers’ Manual, represent the outgrowth 
nal Voca _ € intelligent ional of more than ten years of counselling and 
has pub Through lack o rer a group guidance experience with high school 
1S phases | guidance such an administration further students. They deal with activities and prob- 
confounds a social and psychological lems which this experience has shown to be 
>- Finding problem and kicks the feet of the valiant vital in the lives of high school students and 
te Super. working boy and girl from their educa- pertinent to their needs and interests. 
t Salem. ’ tional toe-hold on economic life. SCHOOL AND LIFE 
> i Vocational training without intelligent 
suidance , ’ : ‘ $1.24 
on the vocational guidance is barbarism. 
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Looking for a Job? 
Here Are Some Odd Ones 


If you can’t find a job maybe it’s 


because you don't know where to look. 

The National Occupational Conference 

of New York has a catalogue of 300 

different occupations, among which are ee from 

mentioned the following 
aip deemee. The New York Sun 
Frog farmer. January 19, 1938 
Gag writer. 
Escort Page 28 


Package designer 
Plant explorer. 


Shorer. 

Supernumerary. 

Operator of a pigeongram service. 

Now go and be a supernumerary or 
an escort! 





References on each of these 
occupations appeared in the 


OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 
during 1937 


Write for free sample copy 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
$51 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








